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with this new and direct approach to an old problem! 


HOW TO SPONSOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


[his how-to-do-it handbook for all sponsors of student activities, with 
practical solutions to problems of how to organize and operate a club, how 
to get the most out of a homeroom group, how to sponsor a successful 
student council, what to do with yearbook problems, and how to measure 
the success of a club or activity. 


Chis handbook is designed as a time saver, bringing the broad collection 
of materials down to ninety-one pages of information that is comprehensive, 
clear, functional, and practical. 


Order your copy today. A low cost for teachers — $1.75 per copy, postpaid. 
20%, discount on five or more copies. 
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- As the Cditor Sees It. ea 


On February 17, 1897, some 2,000 women met 
at Washington, D. C. to discuss “questions most 
vital to the welfare of children and the manifold 
interests of the home,” and organized The First 
Congress of Mothers. 

Out of this meeting developed the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers—the PTA— 
whose millions of members have ever since exerted 
a most powerful and beneficial influence on Amer- 
ican education. 

An assembly program on (or near) Founders 
Day, February 17, is an appropriate and highly 
deserved reflection in any school. 


When someone, American or foreigner, asks 
us “What is this student council business” we 
always begin our answer by handing him a recent 
copy of the Student Council Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils. Naturally, 
he is always amazed at the picture this volume 
represents. We no longer are amazed at this pic- 
ture, but we are still always thrilled by it. 

The 1960 Student Council Yearbook is mostly 
a detailed account of the annual National Confer- 
ence, held last June at Janesville, Wis. Its most 
immediately helpful part is that devoted to the 
reports of the 78 discussion groups and problem 
clinics. 

“What’s Happening to the Activities Pro- 
gram?” (Chap. IIL) is Mr. Van Pool’s analysis of 
the replies of 129 educators who answered this 
question. Reports from state associations and the 
usual very complete bibliography of 1959-60 
articles on the student council (SCHOOL ACTIV- 
ITIES is credited with 25 of the 60 articles listed ) , 
are also included. 

Whether your school is or is not one of the 
8,600 which belong to the National Association, 
your people will find this book very helpful. 

In commenting on the possibility that future 
basketball games might have to be played away 
from his home school, an administrator said, 
“There is so much trouble at our games that no 
one wants to come to them.” 

Why should any one want to come? Specta- 
tors pay to see a basketball game, not a degrading 
brawl. That this item should have gotten into the 
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newspapers should be considered a downright 
disgrace by that school and that community. Note, 
too, that apparently it not only implies moral 
bankruptcy but also financial bankruptcy. 

Without a doubt it is true that only very few 
students or “citizens” are responsible, and it may 
seem unfair to penalize the majority of innocents 
with the minority of guilties. 

A school interested in its good name can and 
should refuse admission to trouble makers. And 
any school and any community would support this 
policy. 

If this does not work out then there is left only 
one thing—“No Home Games.” “No tickee, no 
washee” is no more logical than “No courtesee, no 
gamee.” 


We have heard that some lecal chapters of the 
National Honor Society have voted “honorary 
membership” to foreign exchange students. We 
do not know whether or not the Society approves 
of this policy. However, quite likely, consider- 
ing the standards by which these exchange stu- 
dents are selected, they rate right alongside of 
the regular members. 


Usually all or nearly all students who are pho- 
tographed individually for the yearbook want to 
buy copies of these pictures. In fact, it is a com- 
mon procedure for the commercial photographer 
to take all of the pictures free of charge for the 
yearbook, expecting to make his profit on the 
sales of the pictures to students. This is a per- 
fectly proper and justifiable procedure. 

However, REQUIRING the student to make 
such purchases, either by high-pressuring or 
threatening not to use the picture, is downright 
illogical and unjustifiable. We are sorry to know 
that some schools still do this. Staff’s fault? 
Sponsor’s fault? No—the fault lies with the 
school administrator who permits it. 


Requiring a formal signed-by-students peti- 
tion as a requisite to candidacy for student coun- 
cil membership probably has a very good point. 
The fact that a candidate pushes the circulation of 
his own petition may be pretty sound evidence 
that he has the necessary interest and willingness 
to work. 
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Nearly all of the failures of the home room have been due to its too-hasty incorporation 
into the schedule, with teachers and students totally unprepared to understand and 
appreciate its purposes, possibilities, organization, and programming. Far too many 
home rooms are not home rooms at all, merely “report rooms.” 


The Home Room—Not by Edict 


ES, the home room has been sold to another 
school administrator! For many years the 
home room program in the schools of the 

writer’s acquaintance has been almost exclusively 
an administrative aid for the operation of the 
school. The home room teachers have been 
charged with attendance and tardy details; the 
bulletin of the day has been read; announcements 
have been given over the “squawk box”; and other 
minor but necessary details of administration have 
been handled. Instead of being a “part” of the 
home room, this procedure has been the home 
room program. But, the new home room program 
at Jackson is much more inclusive. Let’s look at 
what another adminisirator has been sold and 
why. 

Paramount in the operation of any school is 
the tenet that the curriculum of the school includes 
all that goes on within it. (10:1.) Fretwell in 1931 
identified the home room as a home within the 
school where students can learn to know each 
other better, the newness of the school is broken 
down, students acquire their necessary need of 
feeling of belonging, and certain feelings of pride 
can be developed by students as they get involved 
in worth-while projects. (5:19-59.) These char- 
acteristics are as valid today as they were then. If 
we believe in a democratic society for our children 
to inherit as they become active and responsible 
adults, then we must provide a setting within the 
school for the development of this concept to take 
place uninhibited. The home room is such a set- 
ting, where young people can participate in worth- 
while activities; can use their own initiative and 





OUR COVER 


The upper picture shows the front cover of the 
1960-61 Benson Activities Calendar. Inscribed 
across this montage is the provocative message, 
“The Benson Graduate—Man of the Future.” See 
story on page 165. 


The lower picture shows a part of the quarter-mile- 
long triumphal procession which opened the Olym- 
pic Games staged at the Junior Classical League 
Convention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. This pic- 
ture and that on page 176 are copyrighted by Bill 
Bell, Albuquerque. 
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freedom in developing them; can establish proper 
ideals, attitudes, habits, and appreciations as they 
develop a healthful character; and, in substance, 
can learn to live the principles of democracy by 
doing rather than reading or studying how to do. 
(1:80; 12:138; 14:208.) 

At Jackson the administrative aid home room 
per se can be shelved and replaced with a dynamic, 
functional home room patterned to meet these 
desirable criteria. How can it be accomplished? 
Not by edict! But, rather through involvement of 
students, parents and staff, all looking, working, 
and deciding together which elements and charac- 
teristics can be incorporated into Jackson’s home 
room. 

First of all, teachers who are assigned home 
rooms must feel that their responsibility is per- 
haps the greatest responsibility to students they 
will have. The home within the school should be 
a place in which individual students can be able 
to feel security and confidence due to a proper 
atmosphere which the teacher imbues in the room. 
Only then can the home room be a “kick-off place” 
for all the other activities of the school. (4:105; 
14:205.) Fretwell states that 
The basis for enabling pupils—and teachers as well—to 
develop the ability to participate intelligently in directing 
their own extracurricular affairs is in the life and organ- 
ization of the home room. (5:33.) 

Harris wrote in 1959 that the home room is 

an outward sign of the school’s inner concern for students’ 
feelings, ideas, ambitions, difficulties, and plans. It is a 
reassurance that what is important to the pupil is also 
considered important by the school. (8:101.) 

For the home room to operate successfully, the 
sponsoring teacher must display the same con- 
cerns, interests and sincerity, therein, as he does 
in attempting to make his subject matter interest- 
ing and successfully taught. (11:94.) Relatively 
free interplay of thought and speech by students 
should be encouraged. If guided and supervised 
properly, and not directed and dictated, peer criti- 
cism and thought can play very important roles in 
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character development. (1:79; 6:247.) Thus, 
even though the home room is student centered 
and teacher sponsored in a background role, the 
home room sponsor bears a mammoth amount of 
responsibility. 

Jackson’s new home room can be characterized 
by many functions, some of which are administra- 
tive in nature, some related to the guidance pro- 
gram. The administrative functions of the new 
home room will be only a part of, rather than the 
whole, program and will include such items as at- 
tendance accounting, handling of report cards and 
cumulative records, and dissemination of perti- 
nent information in bulletin or audible form as 
needed. 

Functions of the home room related to the 
guidance program are many. The home room 
can supplement the curriculum in such formal 
areas as developing desirable social personality 
and character qualities as found in students. It 
can provide opportunities for effective group and 
individual counselling activities by the advisor. It 
can aid in developing desirable attitudes toward 
the school and its program, or in other words, aid 
in developing higher degrees of favorable school 
spirit and morale. The home room is a natural 
place to personalize the administrative and educa- 
tional activities of the school. 

The home room can promote more active par- 
ticipation by more students in all phases of the 
activities program. There can even be an enlarge- 
ment of the program as interest and demand war- 
rant it. 
dures and patriotic activities by conducting elec- 
tions, training officers, and practicing parliamen- 
tary procedures, is made possible within the home 


An understanding of democratic proce- 


room program. Some activities of a service nature, 
such as Sub-for-Santa and Junior Red Cross, can 
A “school united 
fund” can be developed, wherein students can 


be centered in the home room. 


learn the values and implications of making chari- 
table donations. (1:79-80; 5:19-31, 46-47; 7: 
263 14:205:; 15:211-215.) 

A guiding principle of prime importance gov- 
erning the functions of the home room is that of 
providing students with opportunities to initiate 
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and implement group activities of interest to them, 
and from which educational benefit can be de- 
rived. Questions in the minds of students can be 
activated rather than kept silent, thus creating 
understandings in lieu of apprehensions. Dynamic 
and effective home rooms can help students learn 
how to think about problems which are affecting 
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their destiny at a rapidly accelerating rate. (2: 
146-147; 3:460; 8:101.) 

In the initial effort to adopt the new home 
room at Jackson, much consideration needs to be 
given to such mechanical matters of operation as 
orientation of the staff and students, scheduling of 
the period, membership composition of the group, 
assignment of advisors, and ways and means of 
organizing programs of activities within the home 
room, keeping a constant eye on the program as 
it develops by means of regular evaluations by all 
parties concerned. (10:34—61.) 

The following patterns of organization seem to 
be worthy of deep consideration prior to formal 
adoption of the new home room program. 

Length—The home room period should be a 
period of not less than 20-minutes duration, and 
preferably a period of 30 to 45 minutes, using one 
period per week for assemblies, another for club 
meetings, another for student government activi- 
ties and another for individual and small group 
counseling. 

Time of day—The most favorable time of day 
is mid-morning or early afternoon, but definitely 
not the last period of the day. 

Planning committee—A central planning com- 
mittee for the school, consisting of students and 
teachers, shall help plan the activities within the 
program, making every effort toward assuring 
that a well-balanced and coordinated program will 
be the end product of its efforts. 

Vembership composition—So far as possible 
the home room group will be balanced as to num- 
ber of boys and girls within each grade level. 
These groups will remain intact throughout the 
three years at Jackson and will have a permanent 
advisor during the same time. 

Home room officers—As an aid to learning 
and living democratic procedures, the home room 
is able to have its own corps of officers. These 
should hold office for relatively short terms, thus 
permitting many to have these valuable experi- 
ences. 

Home room committees—Here, also, is a 
chance for students to live and practice democracy 
within their home room. Committees can be ap- 
pointed to plan and manage various projects as 
the need arises. 

Tools or aids—Certain tools or aids need to be 
provided for the orientation and assistance of 
home room teachers. Among these should be (a) 
literature related to the home room activity, (b) 
bulletins for home room use prepared by the cen- 
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tral planning committee, (c} opportunity for visits 
to other home rooms, (d) opportunity for dis- 
cussions of problems and projects in faculty 
meetings, and (e) demonstrations of activities 
presented by competent home room advisors and 
their home room groups. (6:36-45; 7:267-274; 
10:41-61.) 

When a new car is purchased it needs constant 
care, servicing and attention in order for the 
owner to be able to be continually proud of his 
new possession. Similar pride in Jackson’s new 
home room can be had through a complete evalu- 
ation and constant re-evaluation. This may lead 
to the addition of some new items to the program, 
changing some already in existence and perhaps 
discarding others from the program. All such 
alterations should be done through total cooper- 
ative effort on the part of students, teachers, and 
administration. 
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A school activities calendar may mean anything from a simple events-dates list to a 
large, complete, and highly attractive publication such as that described below. And, 
correspondingly, it may mean anything from a mere event-advertising device to an 
all-year educational publicity medium. This Benson Activities Calendar is the best one 
we've seen. 


Selling Activities With a Calendar — 


Benson Tech Style 


ROM a humble beginning five years ago, the 
Benson Tech Activities Calendar has been 
developed into a real public relations instru- 

ment of state-wide significance in Oregon. The 
original calendar listed school costs, i.e., book 
rental fees, student body card, locker and towel 
fees, etc. It also featured pictures of the school 
administrators, counselors, coaches, and certain 
other faculty members. Dates affecting school life 
were listed, and the calendar was sold to the gen- 
eral student body for 25c to offset cost of materi- 
als. The 1960 issue makes no special effort to fea- 
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ture members of the faculty, no mention of special 
school costs to students, and is given to all stu- 
dents as they register in the fall. 

The purpose, financing, distribution, and pub- 
lication of this activities calendar is the direct 
result of serious planning by the Benson Poly- 
technic School administration to “tell the Benson 
story.” High school principals have a habit of 
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singing the praises of their schools, of minimizing 
the shortcomings and appraising optimistically 
the future of their grads. Dr. Leon P. Minear, 
Benson Tech’s principal since 1953, has often 
expressed to the 85-member faculty his wishes that 
“if you can’t think of anything positive to say 
about your school, for heaven’s sake tell them how 
green our lawns are! We'll handle the negative 
aspects from my office if you will concentrate on 
selling our strong points.” 

Accentuating the positive isn’t new. Its power 
and glory have been making history since the be- 
ginning of civilization. How then is an activities 
calendar instrumental as a public relations tool in 
the dissemination of “positive” information? 

By listing all holidays, special dates for Merit 

- Scholarship tests, city-wide mathematics and Eng- 
lish tests, various musical festival dates, district 
speech meets, athletic events, city play-offs and 
state play-off dates, the calendar immediately be- 
comes useful to many people. Whereas the original 
calendar was intended for Benson students and 
2,000 copies were printed, the 1960 Benson Ac- 
tivities Calendar is distributed to practically every 
high school in the state of Oregon, and over 100 
public schools in the city of Portland. In addition, 
many places of business and industry in the metro- 
politan area have this calendar prominently dis- 
played for ready reference since so many of the 
high school activities are listed. Consequently, 
the calendar was purposely made a useful item by 
listing dates of special significance to a wide 
variety of citizens. 

Having found its way into the office or home 

of the businessman, parent, taxpayer, or just plain 
interested citizens, the calendar goes to work im- 
mediately. The inside cover explains the theme of 
the calendar, identifying Benson Tech as the 
parent institution responsible for directing all 
bright young technicians and engineers into the 
staggering roles upon which America is pinning 
its hopes: 
The 1960-61 Activities calendar pays homage to the Ben- 
son Tech graduate numbering in the thousands and found 
all around the world. The impact of the technician and 
engineer upon modern society can be described as “colos- 
sal,” 

By reiterating the statements made by Russian 
visitors, and supporting these remarks by a copy 
of the headline item clipped from the Portland 
Oregonian shown in a picture montage, the 
school takes on new dimensions, the purposes of 
education suddenly are in tune with the times: 


The Soviets are at least as aware of the requirements of 
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Benson Tech Activities Director Al Riendeau with 
the finished product. Note the size of the calendar. 


the new age as we are. They have stressed technical edu- 
cation and have some pretty disturbing evidence of its 
effectiveness. “There should be more schools like Benson 
Polytechnic School. Portland should be very proud of it,” 
said Dr. Valentin G. Nesterov, leader of the visiting Rus- 
sian educators who toured the United States in October, 
1959. Similar statements were echoed by visitors from 
other lands during the ensuing year. 

A short statement regarding the philosophy of 

education at Benson seemed to synchronize its 
efforts with those of our nation: 
The philosophy of technical education at Benson Poly- 
technic school is related to the national need, and the 
national need for highly educated special talent has never 
before been greater. It follows that the more sophisticated 
technology becomes, the greater the need for better crafts- 
men and technicians. 

The instructional value to Benson Tech stu- 
dents cannot be overlooked. First, it provides a 
real in-school project for the Calendar Committee, 
usually composed of students majoring in print- 
ing. Developing a theme, working with the super- 
intendent’s office in the matter of special dates, 
accumulating appropriate photographs through 
many sources, writing captions for each month, 
and finally setting type and using the print shop 
facilities to publish this annual project, all this is 
obviously valuable student experience. 

In the matter of job placement, both for ter- 
minal students and those who wish part-time jobs, 
this calendar is proving its worth also. It serves 
as a “door opener” when visiting new industries, 
and when placed in the personnel office it be- 
comes a constant reminder of where to look first 
when student help is considered. 

So important is this feature that a theme has 
been adopted for the 1960 calendar which will be 
followed for the next few years. This theme pays 
homage to the Benson graduate of past years by 
featuring a former Bensonite who has attained a 
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degree of prominence in his chosen life’s work. 
The president of Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany, Don R. McClung, is an alumnus of Benson 
Tech, class of 1917. Bernard L. Orell, vice-presi- 
dent of Weyerhaeuser Company, graduated from 
Benson in 1932. Five of the top Hyster Company 
executives, including Robert E. Lange, manager- 
director of Hyster Company’s plant in Sao Paulo 
Brazil, are Benson grads. Portland’s present police 
chief, William J. Hilbruner, was graduated from 
Benson in June 1927. 

All told, fifteen prominent grads representing 
eleven different companies are featured in the 
1960 issue. This format will be followed again 
next year. Already several names have been sug- 
gested, and these suggestions are coming from 
Benson grads—several years removed from high 
school life! 

It should be noted too that getting the pictures 
for this calendar does not pose a problem. An 
explanatory letter requesting six to eight glossy 
pictures for a montage page of the company, 
wherein the grad will be prominently featured 
usually results in excellent cooperation by person- 
nel or public relations directors, or others to whom 
your request is routed for action. Furthermore, 
the quality of pictures is usually superior and 
therefore excellent for reproduction. 

The remaining five calendar spaces are utilized 
to “tell the Benson story.” The cover features a 
1960 grad in cap and gown descending the front 
steps of the school. He appears to be floating in a 
cloud, behind which is a sea of student faces gaz- 
ing in amazement and slight bewilderment at the 
future. The grad stands at the crossroads of life 
and some possible choices are pictured: college, 
industry, military service, science and space, engi- 
neering, etc. 

The inside cover is a résumé highlighting the 
outstanding events at Benson and by Bensonites 
during the ensuing school year. This is repeated 
cartoon-style by artist Terry Rutis on the final 
page, and is entitled “Portrait of Benson.” The 
month of September pictures eight assorted scenes 
about their school which have special appeal to 
the incoming freshman. Recognition and praise of 
Benson Tech by a visiting Russian Forest Manage- 
ment team last October, the winning of the state- 
wide mathematics contest by three Benson seniors, 
the standing students in the school auditorium as 
the principal prepares to address an assembly. 
(This gesture of respect for the office of chief 
administrator calls for everyone to stand briefly as 
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the principal walks on stage. Although this tradi- 
tion only dates back three years, it is nevertheless 
an inspiring sight, and the students take special - 
pride in this brief regimentation as it sets the 
mood for assemblies. ) 

Since the month of March is usually the time of 
the Benson Tech Show, a montage showing scenes 
of the stage show, displays and crowded attend- 
ance seem in order. This is Benson’s biggest 
annual show which attracts well over 10,000 pay- 
ing customers during the two-evening affair. The 
proceeds are naturally very important to the eco- 
nomic welfare of many Benson departments; 
therefore, the calendar further serves to publicize 
this event. 

Financing the calendar stock, plate-making 
and photography, was accomplished with Tech 
Show proceeds. Five thousand copies were com- 
pletely printed and bound with plastic binder for 
slightly less than $600.00. This could easily be 
financed other ways: scrap metal drives, a couple 
of student dances, or even selling the calendars for 
25 cents would do it. The Benson P.T.A. plans to 
raise $600.00 for their scholarship fund by selling 
1,200 calendars at 50 cents apiece, and this won't 
be to Benson students since all 1,800 students 
received free copies upon registering. 

While it is true that the technical high schools 
have acquired a new air of academic respectability 
with the advent of Sputnik I, it is equally true that 
hard work and good public relations will be neces- 
sary to maintain it. But all high schools with 
alumni can point to “outstanding” citizens, all 
have activities which they should be telling their 
communities about. While the Russians favor 
technical schools and scoff at the pampered Amer- 
ican teenager with his high school social dances, 
social promotions and sociable socials, we must 
concede that many of the nation’s leading engi- 
neers and technicians are the product of these 
“social” coeducational high schools. New ways of 
selling school programs and activities must there- 
fore be tried from time to time. It will take real 
salesmanship to stem the wave of public criticism 
which is bound to hit our public schools if the 
chasm in space science is suddenly widened by the 
Russian achievements which appear to be looming 
on the horizon. 

The idea of activities calendars is not new. Nor 
is it a cure-all for reflecting the image of your 
school the way you hope others see it. But it can 
be utilized to supplement your public relations 
program. As you compile the long lists of regular 
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in-school and extracurricular activities for the cal- 
endar each year, another opportunity for evaluat- 
ing the importance of certain activities is provided. 
Perhaps some weeding out is in order, or new 
ideas may be tried and added. But one thing is 
certain, since world conditions have brought about 
universal curiosity regarding education, there 
never was a time in the history of public schools 
when “accentuating the positive” was more im- 
portant. 


The Values of Our 


Home Room Programs 


THELMA ROSS 
Central Elementary School 
Lordsburg, New Mexico 


The annual Home Room Program has become 
an institution in our school. This type of program 
is given by each home room group at some speci- 
fied time in the year for the parents, friends, and 
fellow pupils of the children. These programs are 
usually exchanged with other home room groups 
before they are given for the parents. 

The theme or central idea around which the 
program is built is selected by the home room 
teacher. It is generally understood, however, that 
the program should be an outgrowth of some 
learning experience encountered in the classroom. 
Any medium for presentation may be used that 
the teacher deems most effective. A teacher of first 
grade pupils may wish to point up a reading 
experience through dramatization or perhaps a 
puppet show. Fourth grade groups often use their 
social studies as a springboard for a program. 
Here such procedures as dramatization, demon- 
stration, creative writing, correlation with art, 
music and poetry may become a vivid experience 
in preparation for such a program by the group. 

Public relations are recognized by industries 
and schools as well as an important phase for 
smooth operation. Because the home room pro- 
gram is such an intimate thing, mutual under- 
standing and warm friendships may thus be estab- 
lished between parents and teacher. The child, 
the parents and the teacher seem to be united in 
a bond almost sacred. These occasions may give 
parents an opportunity to visit their child’s room 
which might not otherwise present itself. 

A great value coming out of the experience of 
the room program is that of the projection of the 
personality of each and every child in the group. 
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In this age of modern inventions, the television, 
the radio, the phonograph and the motion picture, 
we are faced with the danger of making of our 
children apathetic “receivers” rather than “trans- 
mitters.” Before these great and wonderful inven- 
tions, the individual found it necessary to con- 
tribute to the entertainment of his group, each in 
his own way. 

What has become of the “Literary Society” 
of yesterday? Here was a fertile training ground 
for future citizens of the day. For these occa- 
sions children learned and recited “pieces” and 
the young people participated in spirited debates 
on such profound subjects as: “Resolved: The 
Pen Is Mightier than the Sword.” The young 
orators were “egged” on by approving nods and 
ringing applause from the appreciative audience 
of oldsters. The music lovers were delighted by 
Mary Smith who sang sweetly “When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie.” 

We who are responsible for the education of 
our children, for preparing them for a good and 
useful life must face the fact that the American 
people are fast becoming a nation of take-all, 
give-little individuals as regards our entertain- 
ment and cultural development. The function of 
the home room program is to develop in each 
child a feeling of responsibility for making some 
contribution to his group. Here a child with 
lesser talents may be encouraged to try his wings 
before a sympathetic audience of well wishers and 
thus gain the confidence within himself for more 
ambitious ventures in the future. We little know 
where this may lead. 

Important are the actual educational experi- 
ences gained through the room program by pupils 
and parents as well. All children love to “play- 
act” and no greater motivation is available for a 
good learning experience than that of the room 
program. Deplorable is the fact, however, that so 
few teachers recognize this and take advantage of 
this excellent medium of teaching. Lines learned 
in a play or a song, where dramatization is also 
present, have a way of lingering in one’s memory. 
If these lines and songs are chosen as a meaning- 
ful learning experience, what better motivation 
could a teacher ask for? Is the time spent in prep- 
aration wasted? 

The wise teacher will capture the enthusiasm 
which shines in the eyes of the children when she 
is greeted by the query, “Do we start to practice 
for our program today?” and use it as a natural 
avenue to lead her children to knowledge. 
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Although everyone is somewhat familiar with television, very few people know anything 
about the actual producing because very few people ever see the inside of a TV studio. 
The following script—as is, or adapted—would provide the basis of a most interesting 
and instructive assembly program. The local station would, undoubtedly, be glad to 
assist, loan equipment, and supervise. If there is no local station, modeled equipment 
could be made by the school shop or the stage crew. 


That Fascinating Medium — Television 


ARRATOR: Good afternoon. Please permit 
N me to introduce myself. My name is—and 
I am the director of this TV studio. 

Most of you have had the privilege of seeing at 
least one television show in your lifetime. Cer- 
tainly all of you have listened to the radio. 

Right now there are 46,100,000 television sets 
in use in the United States—quite a staggering 
figure. There are 700 television broadcasting sta- 
tions, 49 of which are devoted to educational tele- 
vision. 

Some of us believe that television is a boon to 
our society. Some of us believe it is a detriment. 
Some of us feel one way at certain times, the oppo- 
site way at other times. Many of us can’t seem to 
make up our minds—and yet there is one thing 
which we all agree on—and that is that television 
is here to stay. 

Since television for better or worse has in- 
truded upon us, and for the most part changed 
many of our everyday habits and routine; per- 
haps we ought to look at this medium of communi- 
cation so we may better understand the thing 
which has entered our lives and our homes, and 
consumes more of America’s leisure time than any 
other activity. 

Today we are all going to look at a representa- 
tion of a television studio in the hope that the 
actors, cameramen, stage hands, technical direc- 
tors, audio men, directors, producers and the audi- 
ence—you and I, may learn something about the 
functioning of a television studio. 

By no means are we trying to portray every- 
thing as it actually happens. Your own imagina- 
tion will have to fill you in where your eyes leave 
off. All of our participants will have scripts in 
their hands. Perhaps they may miss a line—or 
forget a cue, but this is new to them as it is to you 
—and they are learning as you are learning right 
here, right now. 

As you can see our television studio has many 
different pieces of equipment. 

On the sides of our cameras appear the letters 
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WWCS designating that this is the television sta- 
tion of Walton Central School. 

In order that we may all better understand 
some of this equipment I would like to ask our 
cameramen to come out and introduce themselves. 

CAMERAMAN ONE: Hello, I’m and my 
job is to take care of camera number one. 

CAMERAMAN Two: My name is 
handle the second camera. 

CAMERAMAN THREE: And I’m 
job, that’s right, camera three. 

NarRATOR: The next person you will meet is 
the technical director of our television station. Mr. 
(Miss) ———, who usually stays in the control 
room watching things on a monitor, but who today 
is with us for the purpose of this rehearsal right 
here on the studio floor. 

TD: Thank you Mr. I guess the best 
way to start would be to explain a little about my 
job here in the television studio. As technical 
director I am responsible for the cameras and 
microphones. It is my job to see that these pieces 
of equipment are in good working order and to 
help the cameramen and audio men with any prob- 
lems they may have. When special effects such as 
fog, snow or rain are required I’m the person to 
see. 


and I 


and my 


Our first cameraman seems to be all set to tell 
you something about his camera. 

CAMERAMAN One: That’s right Mr. ——. But 
I’m not going to tell you all about this interesting 
gadget. You see my two buddies and I have sort 
of divided the job up. We all like our work so 
much that we decided to talk about different 
things. I'd like to explain the camera itself. Each 
one of these cameras is a very complex piece of 
equipment. Besides being complex it’s sure expen- 
sive. These television cameras cost anywhere from 
10 to 20 thousand dollars each, depending on the 
lenses and what they are mounted on. The cam- 
eras can take many different shots. The three 
most commonly known shots being the long shot, 
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the medium shot, and the closeup. Suppose I dem- 
onstrate with these three cards. Use your imagi- 
nation now and picture a boy standing between 
two trees in a forest. Here is what a long shot of 
that boy would look like. As you can see with the 
long shot you would see all of the boy and most of 
the trees. Now let us say you wanted a little more 
detail of the boy himself. By taking a medium 
shot of him you would cut out part of the trees and 
the path but still see all of the boy, this time in a 
little more detail. This would be a medium shot. 
This time, however, let’s say we want to see the 
expression on his face. So now we have a closeup. 
As you look at all of these three cards you realize 
that the three shots being shown here have all been 
taken at the same time of the same person in the 
same place. The only difference is that three dif- 
ferent camera lenses were used. 

CAMERAMAN Two: Boy, it sounds like this 
kid’s flipped his turret. 

CAMERAMAN THREE: Very funny. Very funny. 
That’s a pun, son. Oh!! 

TD: Id better clear up some of the confusion 
here. You see flipping your turret is actually a 
phrase used in the television industry. It means— 

CAMERAMAN Two: Hold on. Hold on. You’re 
invading my territory. 

TD: I’m sorry. I didn’t realize it. 

CAMERAMAN Two: Well, anyway—you see 
this mechanism here is called a turret. It has three 
or four different lenses. Each lens is used for a 
different purpose. One lens for long shots, one 
lens for medium shots, and another for closeups. 
The whole turret can be moved around so that any 
lens you want can be flipped into position. When 
a cameraman wants to change lenses he uses this 
dial to flip his turret. In case you’re wondering 
what the fourth lens is for, that’s a special lens 
called a zoomar lens which lets you take all three 
kinds of shots with this one lens. However, the 


other three are still needed and are very impor- 


tant. Mr. , our Third Cameraman, has a few 
things to tell you about the mechanism our cam- 
eras are mounted on. 

CAMERAMAN THREE: Here is one of those 
places that Mr. was telling you about where 
you will have to use your imagination. All studio 
television cameras are pretty much alike, but they 
are mounted on different kinds of wheeled stands. 
All three of our cameras here today are represen- 
tations of pedestal type cameras. These camera 
mounts can move up and down by a set of gears 
inside the mechanism. That means that the height 
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of the camera can be adjusted to the height of the 
person that is working it. There are four impor- 
tant camera movements which all TV cameras are 
capable of making. A camera can swing from the 
left to the right. This is called panning. 

CAMERAMAN Two: And it can move up and 
down—this is called tilting. 

CAMERAMAN ONE: It can also move forward 
or backward—this is called dollying. If you are 
moving forward you're “dollying in.” If you are 
moving backward you are “dollying back.” 

TD: How about showing us a truck, boys? 

CAMERAMAN THREE: That’s when you move a 
camera diagonally across the stage. This is called 
trucking. 

TD: Well I think you boys did a nice job of 
explaining things, but there’s one thing you left 
out. 

CAMERAMAN OnE: What's that, Mr. ? 

TD: Well what’s this right here? 

CAMERAMAN Two: Geewhizz, how could we 
have forgotten that. Without that we couldn’t take 
our pictures. 

CAMERAMAN THREE: You can say that again. 
This is our view finder. When we look into this it 
is like looking through the view finder of a box 
camera. You can see the exact picture that you are 
taking. 

(Person comes out on stage from wings.) 

AD: It’s a good thing you can to. Otherwise it 
would be mighty confusing to our viewers. 

TD: Hi. This is our AD, or Assistant Direc- 
tor, Mr. ——. How are things going, ? 

AD: Fast and furious as usual. Mr. 
wants you in the control room so you can talk over 
a few shots. Some students from the Walton Cen- 
tral School will be here shortly. Meanwhile I'll 
fill in for you. ‘ 

TD: O.K., AD. See you people later. 

AD: Well, from what I’ve been able to hear in 
the control room you boys have really been giving 
those people the lowdown on things. 

CAMERAMAN ONE: Yes, but we still have more 
to tell. 

AD: I know. How about letting the audio 
man and me tell a few things. 

CAMERAMAN Two: All right, I guess so, but 
everyone wants to get into the act. 

CAMERAMAN THREE: First off, why don’t you 
tell us what an audio man is. 

AD: An audio man is— 

( Audio man walks out on stage. ) 

Aupio Man: An audio man is a person who 
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takes care of the microphones. His job is to— 


CAMERAMAN Two: 
wants to get into the act. 

Aupio Man: As I was saying before I was 
interrupted, an audio man’s job is taking care of 
the microphones. | see the microphones are put 
in the right places so that all the actors’ voices can 
be heard. Sometimes we use small table micro- 
phones for discussions. Sometimes the speaker 
has a small mike hanging from his neck. But most 
of the time we use a big boom mike like this ( actor 
walks over and shows boom microphone.) The 
mike is placed above the actors’ heads, close 
enough to pick up all the sounds, but up high 
enough not to be in the picture. 


Like I said, everyone 


AD: I bet a lot of people are wondering about 
those things on your ears—ear phones I believe 
they’re called. 

CAMERAMAN ONE: That’s right, they're ear 
phones. You see, all of the cameramen and audio 
men in the studio have to be able to hear instruc- 
tions given to them by the directors. Since the 
director can’t tell us our instructions out loud, he 
sends them to us from the control room, through a 
set of wires, and we hear them on the ear phones. 

AD: Say, I have a swell idea, why don’t we 
show these people exactly how it’s done. Suppose 
we have the director call the shots over the PA 
system. These folks can imagine whatever they 
hear on the PA system is exactly what we hear on 
our ear phones. 

CAMERAMAN Two: Say, that is a good idea. 

Director: (on PA system) I hear you fellows. 
O.K.—let’s try it. I’m sending the TD out with a 
book. He'll be our actor for today. The first time 
you people out there see this, you will only hear 
the directions being given to the cameramen and 
the audio men. The actor will only mouth the 
words, We are going to use a few new terms, so 
let’s become acquainted with them. When you 
hear the phrase “fade in camera one” that means 
that camera one is taking the picture you see on 
your screens at home. When I say “cut to two” it 
means that camera two is now taking the picture 
you are seeing. Quiet on the set 5 seconds to air 
time. 

Stand by for speaker’s cue. 

(AD stands with hands held upward, palm 
out.) 

Ready camera one for long shot of speaker. 

Fade in camera one. 

Throw speaker his cue. 

Raise the boom. 
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Camera one dolly in—hold it. 

Ready camera two for pan shot of speaker as 
he walks. 

Cut to two. 

Camera one dolly back ready for long shot of 
speaker when he turns. 

Cut to one. 

Ready camera three for medium profile of 
speaker. 

Cut to three. 

Ready camera two for medium full shot of 
speaker. 

Cut to two. 

Camera two dolly back 

Cut. 

Now you have heard the instructions given to 
the cameramen and audio men, and you have 
watched their actions. This time— 

Voice: Mr.——-, excuse me for interrupting, 
but the students from Walton Central School are 
here. 

Director: O.K. fellows, let’s get the students 
set on the risers. 

(Cameramen and audio men help students get 
set. They set cameras and boom microphone in 
place.) 

Director: Mr. (AD). Would you ex- 
plain to the students exactly what they are to do. 

AD: This evening, as you all know, you will 
be singing God Bless America as the finale of our 
school program. When you are situated wait for 
me to throw you a cue, like this. 

Director: Let’s go through it once. You 
people in the audience imagine that the singing 
you hear is exactly what would be coming over 
your own TV sets at home. My voice over this 
PA system is what the audio men and cameramen 
hear. 

Ready with cue for singers. 

Ready camera one for long shot of entire 
group. 

Ready camera two for pan shot left to right of 
row one. 

Ready camera three for pan shot right to left 
of row two. 

Take one. 

Throw the cue. 

AupIo 


fade out. 


VIDEO 
( Director calling shots over 
PA system. ) 
God bless America, Land 
that I love— 
Camera one dolly in— 
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Stand beside her and guide 


her Camera one stop. 
Thru the night with the light 


Oo apove. . 
from abov Cut to camera two. 


From the mountain to the 
prairies to the oceans 
white with foam. God 
bless America, My home 
sweet home. God bless 
America, 

My home sweet home. 

Cut to camera three. 
Camera one ready for me- 
dium shot of group. 

Cut to one. 

Camera one dolly back. 

Camera one fade out. 

(Director steps out in front 

of camera one.) 
That is part of the inside story of television. 

It is not all of the story, perhaps not even a tenth 

and yet I sincerely hope that today all of us 
have learned a little more about this interesting 
and enormous enterprise. On one thing I believe 
we all agree, and this is that television is a fascin- 


Chorus to hum 


ating medium. 


A First Grade Service Club 


MARY LEE McINNIS 
Lordsburg, New Mexico 


Adaptations of school clubs for older pupils 
can be successfully made for pupils of the first 
grade. The following outline for such a club indi- 
cates a few of the possibilities. 

I. Name: Little Helpers Club. 
II. Purposes: 
1. To develop leadership. 
2. To develop followership. 
To develop initiative. 
To develop confidence. 
To be sympathetic. 
6. To be courteous. 

7. To be thoughtful. 

8. To assume responsibility. 

9. To be considerate. 

10. To develop appreciation and responsi- 
bility for the proper care of the room 
equipment. 

11. To make the child feel that he or she is 
an important part of the group. 


. Values for the child and the school: 


The organization contributes to the develop- 

ment of the proper attitudes, ideals, and 

habits of the child. He learns by doing. This 
makes him a better school citizen. 

Organization: 

No formal organization is made and no offi- 

cers are elected because there is probably 

no place for these in the first grade, espe- 
cially in the first part of the school year. 

Maybe later in the year a very simplified 

form of organization could be carried out. 

In the beginning the teacher appoints the 

committees. Later, the committees might be 

set up on a volunteer basis. 
V. Activities of committees: 

1. Pet Committee. This group takes care of 
the plants, the fish, the turtle, and other 
pets that we might acquire during the 
year. These children will assume the re- 
sponsibility of watering the plants and 
feeding the pets regularly. 

Housekeeping Committee. This group 
helps to keep the room clean and orderly. 
Some of their activities would be to dust 
the erasers, dust the room, straighten the 
books on the reading table, and put the 
equipment for various activities away. 
This committee would have to be ap- 
pointed from the group who ride the late 
buses. 

Hospitality committee. This committee 
would be responsible for welcoming the 
new pupils and making them feel at home. 
They should have a special interest in 
each new pupil and show their interest by 
being courteous, sympathetic, and under- 
standing. They acquaint him or her with 
the location of the restrooms, drinking 
fountains, playground equipment, and 
lunchroom. Another activity of this com- 
mittee is to answer the door, invite people 
into the room, and see that each individ- 
ual introduces his or her parents. When 
the principal visits the reading group 
they provide him with a book and a com- 
fortable place in which to be seated. 

Membership. 
Everyone in the room should be a member of 
one of the committees sometime during the 
year. New committee members will be ap- 
pointed or elected each month. This will 
give every child an opportunity to serve on 
one or more committees during the year. 
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Too often for its own good, the junior high school apes the senior high school instead of 
adapting to its own particular needs and setting. And usually the result is an amateurish 
cut-down “pair-of-pants” neither complimentary nor valuable. The following article 
proposes an un-senior-high-school-like organization-procedure for the junior high school 


yearbook. 


Problems Involved in the Publication of 


A Junior High School Yearbook 


wo years ago the writer was placed in a 
rather unique position, that of advisor to a 
junior high school journalism class which 

had as its major functions the publication of a 
newspaper and a yearbook. The uniqueness could 
be explained in terms that his was the only such 
class in three junior high schools in his district, 
and also that he had virtually no previous jour- 
nalism experience. His reason for accepting such 
a position was equally vain. The preceding year 
he had supervised an intramural program includ- 
ing both boys and girls, and he explained that 
after listening to nine months of bickering and 
arguing, especially from the girls, he would have 
been willing to clean septic tanks as his contribu- 
tion to the school’s activity program. Needless to 
say, he began a function in which he had virtually 
no interest and no knowledge, but in two short 
years he has become very involved in the pro- 
gram, and possibly now is one of the strongest 
supporters of junior high journalism in Oregon. 

During recent years, yearbook publication in 
the junior high school has been subjected to heavy 
criticism, as numerous administrators claim stu- 
dents are not yet mature enough to accept the 
responsibilities for such an endeavor, and too 
often the publication is entirely dependent upon 
the work and imagination of the advisor. How- 
ever, numerous football teams and even English 
classes have operated equally as ineffectively, but 
how many advocate stopping football, or the 
practice of teaching English? A program can be 
as effective as the teacher is willing to make it. 

Few programs offer greater potential than 
that of publishing a junior high school yearbook. 
Where else is a teacher given the immediate ad- 
vantage that his students are desirous of creating 
the finest end product possible, and where else 
will you achieve a goal with such lasting pleasure 
to so many individuals? 

When selecting an activity, it is necessary to 
determine what useful purposes it will serve. Un- 
like many aspects of the school program, year- 
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books have numerous functions which are easily 
identifiable, and some which are more lasting than 
for any other school project. Every yearbook 
should be a real memory book for both student 
and faculty, and should include pictures of each 
individual involved in the school program. An 
easy means for determining if this criterion is suc- 
cessful is to study the amount of sales. If a high 
percentage of students buy the book, then it is 
probable that extensive coverage has been given. 
(6:13) In fulfilling its function, a yearbook 
should give a complete human history of one 
year of school life. When evaluating this objec- 
tive, checking the pictorial coverage alone is not 
sufficient, as some meaningful words should ac- 
company pictures of special importance or those 
whose purpose may be forgotten in a few years. 

In addition to the lasting purposes, yearbooks 
also have two basic immediate goals. They must 
give worth-while educational training to student 
staff members, and must build good will for the 
school by giving a true and comprehensive picture 
of what the institution is trying to accomplish. 
The latter of these is highly significant as a clear 
picture of the over-all program is often a tre- 
mendous boost to school spirit, supplying one of 
the few accurate means for the students to com- 
pare their program with that of other schools. 
Also it is one of the basic tools used by the people 
of the community in evaluating their educational 
program. Correctly done, excellent community 
relations may result, but in other circumstances it 
may be a prime source of difficulty between the 
school and the townspeople. 

Rather light coverage has been given the pur- 
pose a yearbook achieves, primarily because most 
individuals agree that properly done, there is no 
question concerning the benefit of the book. The 
question is whether or not the job can be done 
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properly at the junior high school level. Although 
numerous people have made negative claims in 
regard to this question, most failures can be at- 
tributed to inadequate planning and improper 
staffing. Normally the junior high journalism 
advisor is not a person trained in the field, and 
oftentimes, is not a person who is highly moti- 
vated. Failures are then rationalized by blaming 
the maturity level of the students. An uninformed 
advisor can be detrimental to a program at the 
high school level, but because of the younger age 
in the junior high, an ineffective advisor can 
doom an activity. If a person is interested and 
informed, or interested and willing to become 
informed, he can carry out a successful yearbook 
program at the junior high level. 

One of the first basic problems faced by a 
yearbook advisor is the acquisition of a staff. Nor- 
mally in the junior high school students are in- 
trigued by such an activity and are eager to be- 
come involved. Unfortunately, many of these 
students are only interested in becoming identi- 
fied with the project and not interested in actually 
working. Regardless of student motives, such 
limitations as teacher availability, budget, and 
a maximum workable size necessitate a screening 
of applicants. Many high schools have success- 
fully achieved this function through an editing 
committee, oftentimes consisting of representa- 
tives from all organizations in the school or an 
appointed committee of the student council. Such 
a method at the junior high level would probably 
be less successful, primarily because of the ma- 
turity level of the students. Students of junior 
high age tend to place greatest emphasis on peer 
approval and popularity whereas in high schools 
most of the leaders are matured beyond this stage 
and would be most interested in a quality publica- 
tion. As a result, junior high schools should have 
a faculty selection committee with the journalism 
advisor as chairman. The following criteria might 
be an excellent guide for such a group. 

(1) The student has a good command of the 

English language. 

(2) The student is interested in and partici- 
pates in numerous school activities. 

The student is clever in writing and has 
distinct imagination. 

The student is able to recognize what 
good copy is and should be. 

The student is cooperative and willing to 
work. 

Some of the students are members of 


(3) 


each grade in the school. (4:6) 


Naturally none of the students will possess all 
of these requisites, but some place on the staff all 
of these areas should be represented. Also, and 
perhaps more important than any other trait, is 
“desire.” Assuming a student possesses this, and 
very little else, he will still be valuable to any staff. 
Some provision should also be made for those stu- 
dents who were not selected to work on the staff 
during outside hours, if they still desire. 

Planning beyond this stage is completely 
dependent upon the nature of the school organi- 
zation. Many junior high schools attempt to com- 
plete their journalism activities during a particu- 
lar English class; others attempt to rotate the 
duties among the various English classes of the 
school; and some prefer to treat the activity out- 
side of regular class time. All three of these 
methods are unsatisfactory. 

If the activity is treated in a single English 
class, then it would be possible to acquire the 
desired staff, but because of the tremendous time 
requirement of both English activities and jour- 
nalism, something would obviously be neglected, 
and the chances of a quality job in either area 
would be minimized. Also the nature of the activ- 
ities in each area is such that distinctly different 
classroom atmosphere should be developed. This 
will be handled in the section of the paper dealing 
with objectives. Using alternating English classes 
is even more unsatisfactory as it combines the dis- 
advantages of the first proposal with a further 
limitation on the selection of staff. Attempting 
the program outside of school hours is also im- 
practical at this level because of the vast amount 
of time required for such a project and the limita- 
tions this would place on the students insofar as 
participation in other school activities. 

An adequate solution is to create a regular 
class period for the journalism activities. 

Assuming such a time has been created, an 
advisor must develop criteria and guiding prin- 
ciples from which he will operate his class. In 
organizing this material, objectives much like the 
following should be considered. 

(1) To give the students a general under- 
standing of journalism principles. 

(2) To give the students an understanding of 
journalism functions. 

(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


To teach students to organize effectively. 
To teach students to plan effectively. 

To teach students to accept responsibil- 
ity. 


(6) To develop the imagination and origi- 
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nality of students to the highest degree 
possible. 

To encourage degrees of nonconformity. 
To teach students the importance of 
working together as a team. 

To give students an actual experience in 
carrying out a business venture. 

Considering these objectives and the fact that 
the students involved will be representative of all 
three grades, with some repeating, it becomes 
necessary to carry on a journalism function in a 
very informal manner. 

In the initial stages a comprehensive course on 
fundamentals of journalism, including the func- 
tions of both the paper and the yearbook should 
be given. Students who have taken the course 
before and who are able to pass a comprehensive 
examination over the material should be allowed 
to work on other items, such as initial yearbook 
planning or some aspect of newspaper develop- 
ment. During this course each student should be 
made to understand he will work on both the paper 
and the yearbook, but that he can hold a position 
of major leadership in only one of the activities. 

Each position from the editor in chief down 
to the common reporter should be thoroughly 
explained; then each individual should be asked 
to write a letter of application for the position he 
desires most. Using these for partial considera- 
tion, the advisor should choose the head editor for 
both the paper and the yearbook. The chosen 
editors should assist in the selection of other posi- 
tions, using the letters as a guide and allowing 
pupil preference to occur in the maximum number 
of cases. Provision should be made to allow stu- 
dents not receiving their first choice to write 
another letter. Allowances for promotion during 
the year should be made on paper, but the year- 
book, because it is a continuous project, is gen- 
erally most successful if the same staff is operat- 
ing in the same capacity during the entire year. 

Very little will be said of the detailed planning 
which would be involved in a specific book, but in 
order to achieve the maximum in student benefit 
several general principles should be adhered to. 

First, the cover of the book itself should be 
designed by members of the class, even at the 
expense of having an ultraprofessional appear- 
ance. Students given this opportunity will usu- 
ally do an excellent job, expressing much imagi- 
nation and creativity, and usually a more produc- 
tive atmosphere is present during the rest of the 
project. This also gives a student an opportunity 
to achieve status among his classmates. 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 
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Most books should follow a consistent theme 
in the general make-up of the book. This allows 
for easier pre-planning and more coordinated 


copy. 

Definite deadlines must be determined and 
adhered to with no exceptions. This assists in 
developing the value of responsibility within the 
student. 

Methods of presentation within the book 
should not follow the same pattern year after year, 
but the book should represent the particular year 
in which it was published. This teaches students 
that conformity is not always the best approach, 
especially in journalistic publications. 

As stated before, classroom atmosphere must 
be informal as a number of details of the project 
must be carried on at the same time. The advisor 
should be readily available to help any student on 
any project, but should not operate with a dicta- 
torial hand. Rather than presenting ideas, the 
advisor should assist in the development of stu- 
dent ideas. 

Another major decision must be made by the 
group as to when the publication should be ready 
for the students. Some schools prefer to issue 
their yearbook in the summer and others before 
school is out in the spring. Both of these have dis- 
tinct disadvantages and the teacher and class must 
determine which outweighs the other. If the pub- 
lication is completed before school is out, then 
some neglect of spring activities is inherent. On 
the other hand, if the book is let in the summer 
more difficulty is encountered in issuing it, and 
also no opportunity is provided for student auto- 
graphs. Obviously this determination is depend- 
ent upon the nature of the community. 

Other factors must also be considered, espe- 
cially those of a financial nature. Should the year- 
book be allowed to operate on a deficit basis? 
Should solicitations and advertising be allowed at 
the junior high level? How much should the jun- 
ior high student be expected to pay for the school 
publication? All answers to questions of this na- 
ture are highly opinionated, but some practices 
have generally been more successful than others. 

It is possible for an average sized school to 
produce a 50-page book at a cost of about $1.50 
per pupil, which is a maximum to expect junior 
high students to pay for such a service. If the 
student body operates in such a way that it 
maintains a growing fund, the cost can be re- 
duced according to the amount of its contribution. 

Advertising should not be solicited at this level 
primarily because of consideration for the busi- 
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ness people of the community. These people are 
already tapped for money by organizations of all 
types including schools from the entire area, and 
sometimes feel negatively toward a project for 
this reason alone. 

Numerous other items should also be given 
consideration in most situations, although no 
“best” approaches exist. How to deal with the 
grading problems; what specific organization to 
use for the staff; whether or not to take your own 
pictures; and specific methods for selling books 
and carrying on the business functions involved 
are all basic to the success of the yearbook, but 
probably all these must be geared to the specific 
organization of the school. In answer to the major 
problem of this paper, a yearbook can be produced 
successfully at the junior high school level if it is 
only given the chance. 
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1300 JCL’ers Revive 
Roman Pageantry 
M. DONALD LAFOUNTAIN 


National Vice-Chairman, Junior 
Classical League 

5 Clermont Avenue 

Trenton 8, New Jersey 


New 


The seventh annual Junior Classical League 
convention was held at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
the Land of Enchantment, and indeed it was not 
only a land, but a week of enchantment for the 
1,300 delegates who attended. To them, hailing 
from thirty-two different states, this southwest 
territory, with its high, bare mountains, its desert 
covered with scrub brush, sage, and cactus, its 
long stretches of open highway, together with the 


brilliant hues of the landscape, was in reality a 


once-in-a-life-time dream come true. 
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Betogaed Romans feast in Albuquerque 


The Junior Classical League is a federation of 
Latin clubs from 1,500 secondary schools, fused 
into a national organization with 80,000 members. 
Its creed indicates its main purpose, which is to 
encourage among young people an interest in and 
appreciation of the civilization, language, litera- 
ture and art of ancient Greece and Rome, and to 
give them some understanding of the debt of our 
own culture to that of classical antiquity. 

To assist in the fulfillment of this purpose an 
annual national convention convenes at some col- 
lege or university in the United States, and this 
year the University of New Mexico was the site. 
Delegates use college facilities for room and 
board. The convention extends over a period of 
five days: one for registration, one for sightsee- 
ing, three for business sessions, workshops, fa- 
mous speakers, discussion groups, committee meet- 
ings, and election of national officers, with plenty 
of recreation periods sandwiched in between. 

The entire convention is planned and carried 
out by the national officers, assisted only by their 
sponsors and the five national committee mem- 
bers. Naturally hundreds of students have lesser 
roles in this great affair. 

National officers elected to 
TORCH for the coming year are: 
President Fulton Huxtable 
Vice-President David Selim 
Secretary Elaine Parke 
Treasurer William Hayes Caldwell, Ohio 
Parliamentarian Robert Hauberg Jackson, Miss. 
Historian Ruth Berkelhammer Trenton, N.J. 
Editor of 

Torch:U.S. Alyce Jean Gray Henderson, Texas 

The host institution for the 1961 JCL conven- 
tion will be the University of Indiana, and already 
plans are underway to make it even more pleasing 
and spectacular than this last one, if such is pos- 


sible. 


carry on the 


Earle, Ark. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
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A common criticism of yearbook photography is that it is too amateurish, too unexciting, 
includes too many posed groups (which, if the captions were lost, could be designated 
almost anything in the school), and is too unplanned, too unadvised. It need not be so. 


How To Improve Yearbook Photography 


ee AKE the yearbook again? Count me out! 
I’ve had nothing but headaches the last 
two years. Let someone else do it!” 

All of the faculty members realize that Mr. 
Jones has had a raw deal as the Junior High Year- 
book advisor, but who wants the job? Sure, he 
has a “free period” to take individual portraits, 
group pictures and activities, but what about the 
countless hours spent after school in the dark 
room? With no journalism or photo classes to 
offer assistance, he has a one-man job equal to his 
teaching load—with NO EXTRA PAY. The fac- 
ulty “volunteered” the job to Jones because “He 
likes photography and we don’t know a thing 
about it.” So they encouraged, “just keep the book 
simple and inexpensive.” But now he wants out, 
and who can blame him—life’s too short. 

“Let’s do away with the yearbook— it’s nothing 
but trouble!” some chorus. “But what about the 
kids?” a meek voice interjects. 

WHAT ABOUT THE KIDS? Already they are 
swarming in the narrow halls ready for class— 
which reminds the principal of a more important 
matter than the yearbook. “What are we going to 
do about this hall situation at noon? Seven hun- 
dred students roaming the halls with nothing to do 
for half an hour is too much for me to handle. 
Should we shorten the lunch period? Show a 
movie? We've got to do something about this.” 

Does this sound like your faculty meeting? 
Are you ready to give up the yearbook? Before 
you cast out school photography, consider its 
worth to the students and the school. What do you 
have that promotes SCHOOL SPIRIT? Why are 
the students roaming the halls with nothing to do? 
Chances are there is nothing interesting in the 
halls—-no posters, paintings, photographs—just 
bare walls and empty display cases. “Bare walls 
for bare minds”—that’s the trouble. 

An emphasized athletic program or a fire-ball 
teacher can’t promote school spirit alone. There 
has to be extracurricular stimulation, but the fac- 
ulty can’t do it all. WHAT ABOUT THE KIDS? 
... That’s the answer! Make them a big part of 
your photography program and you'll build school 
spirit in the right places. Here are some ideas that 
worked at our school and should work at yours. 
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RELL G. FRANCIS 
Springville Junior High School 
Springville, Utah 


1. Photography contest—At the beginning of 
the school year announce ( with intercom and post- 
ers) a STUDENT PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST. 
Encourage the students to submit snapshots and 
negatives of any school activity taken with their 
own simple camera. To the winner of the best 
photo submitted during the year a free yearbook 
will be given with the promise that the picture will 
appear in it. (Many photos that are not winners 
will also be printed in the book.) This could bring 
you several enthusiastic “free lance” photogra- 
phers. (At our school this term is particularly 
significant because the school symbol is “The 
Knights” and the yearbook is called The Lance.) 

The photographs are judged monthly (Ist, 
2nd, 3rd), mounted, and hung in the main hall 
display case accompanied with the photographers’ 
names and clever captions. Something interesting 
in the halls to look at? You bet! The student 
body looks forward to each month’s winners. Even 
the P.T.A. enjoys it! 

2. Mr. Advisor, Oh, there is still 
plenty of work for the advisor, but it’s more enjoy- 
able now. With the help of several “free lancers” 
he doesn’t have to attend every dance or school 
activity. When he gets to know them better, he 
can suggest picture ideas and definite assignments. 
Not all of the negatives he receives are the best, 
but with some selective cropping and dodging, he 
can usually get a good print of every important 
activity. By making two prints of the best photos, 
he rewards the student with a free enlargement 
and keeps the other for the yearbook. 

3. Yearbook secrets—Don't be afraid you're 
giving away your yearbook ideas by showing pho- 
tographs. You'll be amazed how easy it is to sell 
the yearbook to students who have been photo- 
graphed, and know their pictures will appear in it. 
Of course, your theme, cover, and layout ideas 
should be kept a secret. 

4. Other uses for photographs ?—Certainly! 
The town weekly newspaper will gladly print 
school pictures and stories. What better way could 


relax 
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“But I don’t want my picture taken.” An action 
shot by a seventh-grade free lance photographer. 


you promote school spirit and public relations? 
Photos can be effectively used for dance or as- 
sembly decoration, poster illustrations, records of 
classroom experiments, and submitted to photo- 
graph contests. 

5. Darkroom assistants—Usually a depend- 
able student for darkroom assistant can be found 
among your photographers. Often the art or in- 
dustrial arts teacher will give credit for supervised 
darkroom assistance. If the advisor’s free period 
occurs at the same time as the student’s, the ar- 
rangement is more satisfactory. 

6. Yearbook staff—A small, well-organized 
yearbook staff is a must. Students with artistic 
and writing ability are most useful. Meetings 
should be held regularly where students receive 
special assignments, judge and select photos, and 
participate in the planning of the book. Without 
this cooperation the advisor is “left holding the 
The advisor has more responsibility in 
junior high school, but he should delegate assign- 
He should be ex- 
tremely tactful in accepting or rejecting ideas by 
the staff. Junior high students are very imagin- 
ative and ambitious, but also very sensitive. If 
they are not given a chance to perform, they soon 
lose interest. 

7. A theme 


bag.” 


ments as much as possible. 


Good photography, art, and 
writing are wasted without a theme to make them 
meaningful. Have a “brain storm” session with 
the staff at the beginning of the year. A good idea 
will surely result. Then you have a reason to take 
pictures. Make your captions short and snappy. 
Explain only what has to be told. PROOFREAD! 
Have more than one person check the copy. 

8. Unusual photos—Encourage more candid 
shots and discourage posed pictures. Try to iden- 
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tify your subjects with their interests, personali- 
ties, or positions. “Steal” a few shots—they will 
be more natural. Also try some group pictures in 
action. 

9, Special effects—The combination of pho- 
tographs and cartoons adds spice to a yearbook. 
The cartoon must, however, be thought out first, 
so that the photographs can be set up for proper 
positions and expressions. 

And a final word to you, “Mr. Yearbook Ad- 
visor” (now that you've decided you're stuck with 
the job), be enthusiastic! You won’t mind the 
extra work if you know the students have bene- 
fited by the experience. They'll be proud of you 
—if you keep them busy. Maybe next year you 
can have that photo class, help from the English 
department, or some new equipment. Worthy 
effort will not go unrewarded. 


Justifying the 


Extracurricular Program 


ROBERT ERBECK 
Plumas Unified School District 
Quincy, California 


Justification of a broad program of extracur- 
ricular activities in any school can easily be done 
if one but enumerates the known outcomes of such 
programs, and if it is kept in mind that many of 
the attained ends are hidden and beyond the realm 
of measurement. 

Weighing what one considers to be the desired 
ends in the formal educational situation against 
that education that results from active participa- 
tion in the extracurriculum he finds that the latter 
is but an extension of the former. The auspices 
under which this added education is offered re- 
mains the same, but the setting is different. That 
different setting for the reinforcement of the reg- 
ular education in this field of the extracurricular 
phase of the process is all to the good. The nar- 
row confines of the classroom, shop, or laboratory 
are not the only places in which true education can 
be gained. 

Assuming that we settle for “all-roundness” as 
the true purpose of education in our democracy, it 
can readily be seen that education of this type does 
not come solely from education that is class- 
room-centered. The physical, social, and spiritual 
aspects of that education that are to be used to 
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develop this “all-roundness” must find extension. 
These attributes must be used in actual life-like 
situations to make them meaningful, and only by 
thinking and “doing” can this be done. To that 
end, almost any area of the extracurriculum, as 
now constituted, makes such practical applica- 
tions possible. 

If the purpose of education is to develop within 
the student those things that result in his being a 
“good citizen” and that his life and living shall 
reflect all those things that make for good citizen- 
ship, then we see in the extracurriculum the ideal 
training and testing ground. If the school’s obli- 
gation is to mold tomorrow’s citizens, then in the 
extracurriculum we have an ideal setting in which 
that molding can take place. In the extracurricu- 
lum we have a condition that makes it possible to 
put the finishing touches on the formal portions of 
the education that society demands for our youth. 

The traditional school, with knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake, and giving a phoney coating of 
what is called culture, by no means prepares one 
for living in today’s world. The loading of one’s 
mind with even useful information, but without 
reason for having such a store at one’s command, 
does not prepare one for living to the fullest with 
his fellow men. The traditional school stops short 
of that which is needed to live in a fast and ever- 
changing world. In the extracurriculum are to be 
found many things that round out the product of 
the traditional school, and many times these areas 
of knowledge and these stores of information find 
practical use. 

The life span of a nation in which the citizens 
have set aside ideals, and in which habits of a 
desirable nature are no longer valued, is surely 
shortened. Formal education can foster both 
ideals and desirable habits, but it takes more than 
teacher-given precepts of what constitutes the bet- 
ter life. In ever so many areas of the extracurricu- 
lum do we see reason for practical application of 
these things. The school in the classroom can give 
these things, but the area of education centering 
around the extracurriculum demands proof of 
their existence through use. Only through such 
use can these ideals and habits be made meaning- 
ful and have force. 

In the extracurriculum we find an outlet for 
the fundamental drives that are a part of every 
growing human being. The natural desire to break 
away from the controls of the home and the school 
is held in check, and proper direction is given to 
such urgings. The assumption of responsibility is 
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made a worth-while aim, and in the extracurricu- 
lum is to be found no end of occasions and oppor- 
tunities for such action. Social cooperation is fos- 
tered in the many activities that make up the extra- 
curriculum. Rarely are these true in the formal 
classroom. 

The benefits for the school in which the stu- 
dent participates in its activity program are innu- 
merable. As a motivation device, the extracurricu- 
lum is well known. Reasons for doing, and doing 
the right thing, are apparent and are done without 
the necessity of dictation or threat of punishment. 
Through the eligibility lists the student is moti- 
vated to study more, and the activities of an extra- 
curricular nature are kept in proper perspective. 
Under such a system one can not but help to learn 
that desirable as some things happen to be, others 
hold a greater position of importance and must be 
accomplished first. Such demands lead to the 
development of self-control and aids in the devel- 
opment of self-discipline. Out of these things, and 
the desire of others to cooperate with those who 
are in leadership positions, comes that all-impor- 
tant condition in which the school is able to claim 
that high morale exists on its campus. 


In the many areas in which the extracurricular 
supplements the formal portion of the educational 
process can be seen reasons for the student taking 
upon himself duties that are of a nature not offered 
in the regular curriculum. The officials of a club, 
the players on a team, the members of a council, 
as well as the entire student body benefit from this 
that is called the extracurricular. By doing, or 
just backing up those who are doing, much can be 
learned that will be of value for all time. Assum- 
ing and discharging responsibility, meeting the 
standards set for active participation in some 
activity, or just being an interested party in many 
of the extracurricular programs—all of these 
things have value. 


The extent to which all of these values add-up 
in any school becomes impossible to measure, and 
therein lies one of the weaknesses of the program. 
All too often only those who actively participate in 
the various areas of the extracurriculum are 
thought to benefit. One need but be a teacher, and 
observe, to appreciate that this is not the entire 
picture. The extent to which these activities affect 
an entire student body can be seen, and can be felt 
even though it is hard to measure accurately. In 
short, a better teaching situation exists in that 
school which has a good extracurriculum, and the 
net product of that school is a better citizen. 
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The Successful History Club 


FRANK T. ARONE 
Teaneck High School 


Teaneck, New Jersey 


One of the most pleasant memories of a stu- 
dent’s high school career concerns the club to 
which he belonged. This is probably also true as 
regards teachers who act as sponsors. When | 
speak of my success with a History Club which I 
once sponsored at Haverstraw-Stony Point High 
School, Haverstraw, the first response is, “With a 
subject like history, you must have been a great 
sponsor. Tell us, what makes a successful club?” 


My first reply is that you have to make sure 
that the students keep busy so they will not lose 
interest in the club. But how does one do this? In 
short, one must help students to plan an exciting 
year of variety. Furthermore, the goals should 
possibly be just beyond the club’s possibilities of 
attainment. This is wise since it is better to have 
students look toward activities than find them- 
selves idle. 


The next question is, “How do you make an 
activity such as history living?” Perhaps I can 
best answer this by saying that one needs a good 
organizational structure and deeply interested 
students. In September, it was made known to 
our school that the club was considering the ad- 
mission of new members. Applications were 
screened by a student-sponsor committee which 
based selection on scholarship and interest. At the 
first meeting the students elected officers, a com- 
mittee to write a constitution, a program commit- 
tee, a committee of records, and other groups. 
Section representatives were elected whose job 
it was to remind members of duties and dues. 
During the meetings which followed, each com- 
mittee was asked to report on its activities. 


As the year progressed, the members did many 
things. Toynbee, Spengler, Schlesinger, Schweit- 
zer, and others graced the program through dis- 
cussion. At one meeting the group was shown a 
New York Times film on Latin America, and fol- 
lowing it, the members discussed and made pro- 
posals for the improvement of Latin American 
relations. In February, the club was fortunate in 
securing a magazine editor who had just returned 
from Africa. Being an authority in the field of 
African-American relations, he gave a first-hand 
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report, as well as made some outstanding predic- 
tions. At another meeting a member of the com- 
munity gave an excellent talk on her visit to the 
Soviet Union. Slides, costumes, and other ma- 
terials were displayed. At one meeting when the 
United Nations was discussed, plans were made 


for a cake sale to provide funds for UNICEF. 


However the high light of the year was the 
presentation of the annual History Club program, 
an event which the whole student body began talk- 
ing about long before the program. The previous 
year the students wrote, directed, and presented 
“The Trials of Salem.” This year the presenta- 
tion was “The Abuse of Twentieth Century Com- 
munications.” The show opened with a brief 
panel discussion on the following question— 
Should there be more government control of com- 
munications? This was followed by a satire of 
TV shows with humorous commercials and a 
rigged TV presentation. 


When Christmas came, an international Christ- 
mas party was given. Songs from all over the 
world were sung. Members of the Club of different 
cultural backgrounds told the group how Christ- 
mas was celebrated in their homes, and how their 
grandparents had reflected Christmas in their 
native lands. At the end of the party, History Club 
pins were presented to those students who had 
been members for two years or more. 


The year closed with the annual trip to New 
York City. Here the group had a meal at a foreign 
restaurant—at which the various dishes were ex- 
plained to them. At the close of the day, the group 
attended the Civil War play, “The Andersonville 
Trial.” 

On the way home on the bus, the students re- 
flecting on the year’s activities, said, “Gee, we’ve 
done an awful lot this year. I think we’ve learned 
as much from this Club as we do from many 
courses.” 


In looking at their faces, I could only smile. I 
had succeeded in making history and international 
relations alive. They had learned by direct par- 
ticipation. They had learned by doing. Uncon- 
sciously, the students had covered the construc- 
tion of a constitution, parliamentary procedure, 
Africa, Russia, Latin America, the United Na- 
tions, abuse of communications, customs of the 
world, foreign foods, and Civil War history. How- 
ever, above all, they had appreciated that learning 
can be fun. 
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Measuring the accomplishments of a student council is admittedly difficult because many 
of the educational outcomes sought may not appear until adulthood. On the other hand, 
some successes and failures are more or less immediately evident. Further, organiza- 
tional procedures can be evaluated by comparison with commonly accepted standards. 
The following story shows how one serious-minded student committee evaluated its 


student council. 


We Evaluate Our Student Council 


N order to obtain a more accurate picture of 
our student council, a special Evaluation Com- 
mittee consisting of the four main officers and 

three additional members, was authorized and 
appointed. The council’s sponsor was a close and 
helpful adviser of the group. This committee met 
once a week for three months, studying pertinent 
literature, discussing ways and means, developing 
a measuring device, and evaluating our council 
upon it. This article is also a group project. 


Our final rating scale as shown below is an 
adaptation of a much longer “Student Council 
Check List” proposed in McKown’s book, The 
Student Council, pp. 326—332.' Because we found 
that we could do a closer evaluation if we qualified 
McKown’s “Satisfactory” as “plus” and “minus” 
(more than plain “Satisfactory” and not so much 


as “Highly Satistactory”), we did this. For the 
purposes of this article we have included a few 
explanatory notes with some of the items. 


It might be held that we as a self-examining 
committee would probably unconsciously tend to 
overestimate the worth of our organization, activ- 
ities, and successes, and tend to slight our weak- 
nesses or failures. We very deliberately tried to 
avoid this; our policy was to be really “tough- 
minded.” In fact, it is possible that some of our 
evaluations were too high. However, we figured 
that even if this were so it would be better than 
having them too lenient. 


Once the check list was completed, following a 
lively discussion, we rated each item tentatively, 
and then left it until later for a possibly more ma- 
ture judgment. This was especially valuable where 
we did not know too much about the item, princi- 
ple, or procedure involved, and so we had to do 
some more reading. We found, too, that after we 
had left an item, additional ideas would appear, 
and these were then discussed in the later consider- 
ation. Incidentally, we found that as we went along 
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with our rating that sometimes the scale had to be 
adapted or readjusted to new ideas or items. 

It can be easily seen that one of the important 
outcomes of our self-examination was its educa- 
tional contributions. For example, having had no 
experience with it, none of us had a very clear idea 
what “bonding the treasurer” meant, why it is a 
good policy, or how it is done. That meant addi- 
tional reading and study. The same was true of 
“outside auditing” and several other topics. 

Even in cases where our school’s methods and 
procedures were solidly established, we had to 
read and study in order to see if these were justi- 
fiable. A good example of this is our ex officio 
council members, the presidents of the classes. 
Because this was solidly established and appeared 
to be a good policy no one had ever questioned it. 
However, in our reading we found that it was gen- 
erally opposed, on the basis that these officers 
already had one big responsibility and another as 
important as student council membership would 
decrease their efficiency in both jobs. Further, 
they were not elected specifically for student 
council duty ; they were elected as class presidents. 
Only indirectly did they become council members. 
From this point of view we could appreciate the 
thought that, both in accomplishments and in pub- 
licity, the members should be elected specifically 
for this one office. Here, too, there were other 
similarly established items which we had to read 
more about. Of course, not all of these, as our 
school organized or handled them, violated com- 
monly accepted principles. But some of them did. 
Anyway, all this additional study and discussion 
helped to fill out our education and give us a 
clearer picture of the student council. 

We planned this evaluation as a sort of internal 
examination for the council itself, not for the 
school as a whole. We wanted to find our high and 
low spots and then “mend our fences.” Of course, 
at its completion the entire council studied and 
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discussed our report. And probably the whole 
school knew some things about it before long. This 
would, of course, help us when we tackled the job 
of improving our weak spots. But we felt that we, 
as committee and council members, were in a bet- 
ter position to judge weaknesses and strengths 
than nonmembers. 


Stupent Councit CHECK LIsT 


Satisfactory Highly 
Unsatis- ——_—_—_———__ Satis- 
factory — + factory 


Stated Aims and Purposes x 
Constitution and Bylaws (Cover- 
age, form, local suitability) 

Council Membership 
Class presidents, ex officio 
Home room representatives 
Four, elected-at-large 
Eligibility Requirements 
Teacher and sponsor OK 
Passing grades 
Election Procedures (Nomina- 
tion, campaigns, voting) 
Term of Membership (one se- 
mester ) 
Training of Members (None) 
Members’ Attitudes 
Members’ Participation 
Size of Council (42) 
Council Meetings 
Regularity 
Time 
Place 
Facilities and Equipment 
General conducting 
Internal Organization 
Election of officers (by coun- 
cil) 
Restrictions on office holding 
(None) 
Term (One year) 
Instruction in Duties (infor- 
mal, only) 
Quality of Work 
Committees 
Permanent: Projects, As- 
sembly, Finance, Organi- 
zations, Traffic, Publicity 
Temporary: as needed 
Quality of committee work 
Activities and Projects 
Number (Too many) 
Variety 
Quality, importance 
Appropriateness (In council's 
area) 
General evaluation 
Financial Administration 
Amount of funds 
Sources of funds 
Handling Funds 
Accounting, bookkeeping 
Outside accounting (None) 
Bonding of treasurer (No) 
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Satisfactory Highly 
Unsatis- Satis- 
factory — + factory 
Budgeting (Apportionment, 
development, publicity, 
adoption) 
Disbursing funds 
General financial policies 
Sponsorship (Sponsor appointed 
by principal) 
Principal’s Veto (rarely, if ever, 
used ) 
School Interest and Attitude (In 
and toward council) 
Self-Evaluation (None) (Prior 
to present) x 
General Over-All Evaluation x 


We do not say that this is a good evaluation. 
But we do know that it gave our council members 
a better picture of the council idea in general and 
of our own strengths and weaknesses in particular. 
And, of course, we are beginning to capitalize on 
it. We wrote it up with the hope that it would 
induce other schools to make a similar attempt to 
evaluate their own student council. 


Kimball Kommunity 
Klean-up 


CHARLES H. JONES 
Kimball High School 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


This fall the Student Roundtable of Royal Oak 
Kimball High School was faced with several prob- 
lems. Perhaps the most important were improv- 
ing school-community relations, school spirit, and 
raising money for the American Field Service 
Fund. 

Solving these problems was no easy task. 
After much discussion the Roundtable decided 
upon a student work-day to be known as the “Kim- 
ball Kommunity Klean-Up.” This work-day was 
scheduled for a Saturday in November. 

The idea behind the work-day was to have 
people from the community notify the Round- 
table of any odd jobs to be done, such as leaves to 
be raked, windows to be washed, or attics to be 
cleaned. Student workers would perform these 
tasks for a donation to American Field Service. 

To be successful this project needed leader- 
ship and organization which the Roundtable fur- 
nished. Several committees were set up and a 
chairman was selected to be in charge of the 
entire program. The chairman saw to it that all 
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committees were operating smoothly and on 
schedule. 
The various zommittees and their duties were: 
(A) Publicity. This committee notified the stu- 
dent body and citizens of the community of 
the project and its goals. The committee 
accomplished its goals by use of the com- 
munity paper, school paper, local radio sta- 
tions and brochures sent out to parents and 
citizens. 
Transportation. This group set up a car 
pool in order to furnish students with trans- 
portation to and from the various jobs 
throughout the community. 
Equipment. In order to perform the various 
odd jobs the citizens wanted done, tools, 
racks, shovels, and car washing equipment 
were needed. This committee obtained the 
equipment on loan from parents and civic 
organizations and saw to it that all equip- 
ment was returned to its rightful owners. 
(D) Car Wash. This committee set up and oper- 


ated a car wash behind the high school from 
eight in the morning to five in the evening 
on “Klean-Up Day.” 

Refreshments. This group provided for the 
healthy appetites of the student workers in 
the high school cafeteria on the work-day. 

The second factor needed in order to make 
the work-day a success was the cooperation and 
aid of the students and citizens of the community. 
These responded with zeal. Students donated 
their time and energy. Citizens of the community 
provided the jobs. 

The work-day took place as scheduled and 
with the help of the weather man, citizens, and 
student body it was a success. 

Kimball Kommunity Klean-Up accomplished 
its three objectives. It raised approximately six 
hundred dollars for the American Field Service, 
increased school spirit, and cemented school— 
community relations. In fact the results were so 
gratifying that plans are now underway for 
another work-day next spring. 


(E) 


As head of the school, the principal has the final responsibility for encouraging or dis- 
couraging an organization, event, or activity. Just how do you go about trying to con- 
vince him of the place and value of one when he is prejudiced against it? 


The Home Room—A Greatly Needed 


Guidance Device 


ET us assume that the principal of my school, 
as a former teacher, had a poor experience 
with the home room. In a situation such as 

this, he should not be blamed for being extremely 
wary of the idea. He has been “pre-conditioned” 
to it, feeling it to be a futile experiment, bound for 
failure. 


Now let us imagine that I, on the other hand, 
had a wonderful experience with the home room 
activity during my six years of teaching in another 
school district. Having been in the present school 
for over two years, and feeling a strong need for a 
guidance program such as I had learned to appre- 
ciate in previous years, | now would like to raise 
the question with my principal. Up to now I had 
been reticent about broaching the subject, being 
so new in the school, but with only three or four 
weeks of school remaining, and only two or three 
more faculty meetings, I decided to take up the 
problem with either the faculty or the principal. 
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KATHRINE M. BUTLER 
Del Paso Heights High School 


Sacramento, California 


As it turned out, what was a brief encounter 
with Mr. S. in the hall became a very interesting 
conference in his office during a free period one 
morning. Small talk occupied a moment or two, 
when suddenly I found myself earnestly bringing 
up the subject of home room! What an expression 
clouded his face! I should have recognized the 
symptoms immediately, but | had made the fatal 
plunge and had to continue. The following dis- 
cussion ensued: 

Mrs. B: The home room activity at Sunny Hills High 
was a very successful one, Mr. S. I doubt if any of the 
teachers regretted it, that is, while I was there, at least. I 
am wondering why we don’t have it scheduled in this 
school. We all do guidance anyway, and this would give 
us a great feeling of accomplishment. Of course, on the 
surface it might seem like just another load of work for 
the teachers and you. 
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Mr. S: You bet it’s work! And if there isn’t 100% 
backing, it isn’t of much value. I saw it fail in my first 
position as a teacher ‘way back in 1938. And we had a 
good faculty. Trouble was we didn’t feel we could shoul- 
der that extra load. I’m sure our faculty would feel the 
same way. 


Maras. B: 
them? 


Have you ever talked it over with any of 


Mr. S: Not in this school. Believe me, I am steering 
clear of anything as loaded with TNT as that is! 


Mrs. B: Why do you think it failed in that other 
situation ? 

Mr. S: We-ll, as I recall it, the failure of the program 
there was that the home room actually was merely a 
“report” period, lasting ten minutes every morning be- 
tween second and third period . . . or was it first and 
second? Anyway, the teachers felt they weren’t justified 
in having to appear in a certain room for a short ten 
minutes. Later we shed this idea and tried a twenty-min- 
ute home room three times a week. That time it degener- 
ated into a study period. The teachers disliked it im- 
mensely. Believe me, I wouldn’t want that to happen here. 


Mrs. B: If you have a little time, I'd like to tell you 
just a few of the many reasons why I think we need this 
program here. I think it could be made to succeed if we 
don’t jump into it with both feet... . 

Mr. S: Certainly. I don’t want it said that I have a 
closed mind, but I warn you that I take a dim view of this 
idea. Here, I'll move these things and you can sit in this 
chair... . By the way, why haven't you ever mentioned 
this to me before? 

Mrs. B: I guess it was because I felt presumptuous, 
since [ was new here. I just wanted to feel my way first. 
But I will say I missed having a home room more than 
anything else! But perhaps I am taking too much of your 
time just now. I can come in later... . 

Mr. S: By all means, let’s discuss it now. Go ahead 
and try to convince me. It won't be likely to do much 
good, since I’ve had my mind made up for a long time 
about this... . 

Mrs. B: Thank you, Mr. S. First, let me mention my 
home room experience back there. It had been organized 
for a year or two when I arrived, and the program actually 
out of need, mind you—until when I left to come 
here, the program was very well suited to the needs of the 
students, faculty, and the parents of the children. The 
same thing could happen here, I am certain. I admit it 
takes organization and a lot of time, at first, but it would 
be so worth while! 

Mr. S: Go on! 


Mrs. B: To begin with, we started out by having some- 
thing like a home room in the form of a personal club. . . . 
I would say we proceeded with caution. But it began as a 
real need for guidance on the part of the juniors and sen- 
iors. They needed to learn so much, and so many of them 
did not have plans for college, and in many cases, didn’t 
even know what they would do after school. Quite a few 
had pulled up stakes in so many different places, due to 
World War II, that they really had poor orientation, poor 
kids. We all felt sorry for them, especially for the seniors. 
Eventually our club became a regular part of our schedule. 
We settled on first period in the morning, setting aside 
thirty minutes every day. For a while the parents were a 
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little upset at our devoting that time each day out of the 
regular school time, but they eventually saw its value and 
fell in line with the idea. The students themselves were 
very enthusiastic. It had so many satisfactions for them! 


Mr. S: What were they? 


Mrs. B: First of all, the home room satisfied the basic 
urges of the students. . .. They loved getting together with 
the sponsor on an equal (almost!) plane. I can recall lots 
of the good times we had, and the perfect situations for 
excellent learning and really worth-while accomplishment, 
especially in the areas of their own personal affairs. School 
spirit really improved a.thousand per cent. Many of them 
developed lasting friendships, a thing they couldn’t do 
easily before with such short class schedules and so on. 
The plans they laid and the work they did together in the 
spirit of cooperation really helped them when they got out 
of school. I had lots of them return to tell me how much 
it helped, having a home room with one special teacher 
as a friend and guide. You can see I loved it! 


Mr. S: What other urges did it satisfy? 

Mrs. B: Well, in addition to the opportunities for lead- 
ership, we also gave every student recognition. Some re- 
ceived a great deal, some less, but they all received some. 
Too often we teachers go along, seeing little to praise and 
much to blame. I feel that in the home room plan, we can 
really have the opportunity of a lifetime in using applied 
psychology! I don’t mean we overdid this praise business, 
but we grasped every opportunity to show our apprecia- 
tion. I know I did, at any rate. And we actually cut down 
many of the usual problems in downtown discipline. 
Where they had often made nuisances of themselves, we 
found that they improved in citizenship. You can bet that 
the storekeepers and other businesses appreciated that! 


Mr. S: How did the administrators like it? Did they 
like it as well as you? 


Mrs. B: Oh, I know they did! They couldn’t help 
admiring the leadership training we gave the students. 
And we cleared many of the school activities through the 
home room, you know. We elected many representatives 
to central school organizations, such as the student coun- 
cil, through our home rooms. And they learned how to 
conduct meetings, take minutes, prepare a treasurer’s 
report, and so on. Everyone was appointed to at least one 
committee, and they always turned in complete committee 
reports promptly. 


Mr. S: I always thought after the period of orientation 
was over, say in six weeks, that there wasn’t anything left 
to do except devote it to study hall. You are clearing up 
some of these things for me, but I can think of dozens of 
questions right now. Did your group do anything in and 
around the school or community? 


Mrs. KB: Absolutely! The home room really centers 
around activities and projects, and we had our share. One 
outstanding one I recall was Alumni Day. Later we re- 
named it “Homecoming,” and the celebration lasted one 
weekend. The former students loved coming back to their 
old haunts. In a body, they expressed appreciation for the 
experience of home room! It was a great help to them in 
adjusting to their new lives outside of school, I feel. That 
was the last activity before I left to come here. Then of 
course, we trained followers, too! Yes, there is no doubt 
the orientation carried over into real life. Many of them 
have been elected to community positions, and many have 
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joined clubs and organizations. They all appreciated 
knowing something about parliamentary procedure. It 
taught me a lot too. They learned about being good mem- 
bers as well as fine leaders. I liked that... . 


Mr. S: Well, you obviously had a successful experi- 
ence there. Perhaps I have been negative about it. Prob- 
ably would have done me a lot of good as a youngster 
myself! 


Mrs. B: There were no home rooms in the schools | 
attended, and I think I would have appreciated them even 
more than the students I had at Sunny Hills did. I cer- 
tainly couldn’t have lost anything through it. 


Mr. S: (Looking at watch.) Well, it’s almost time for 
your next class... . It seems you have renewed my interest 
in this subject, and I know you probably won't mind mull- 
ing the problems of organization over between now and 
the next faculty meeting. Would you care to present an 


outline to all of us as to how to proceed, should we decide 
to include home room in our schedule fer next year? 


Mrs. B: Thank you ever so much! I'd be delighted to 
think over the problem and present it next week. Of 
course, we would have to begin slowly, and I wouldn't 
want to frighten the teachers out of it by giving them too 
many projects... . You can’t imagine how I appreciate 
your interest, Mr. S., and even if we shouldn't adopt it for 
next year, we can begin work on it gradually anyway. I 
think tomorrow I will put brief questionnaires in the fac- 
ulty boxes regarding their interests, past experiences, and 
so forth. Will that be all right? 

Mr. S: Surely! Just prepare the material and I will 
have the commercial department run it off. I will be as 
anxious as you to see the results! 

Mrs. B: Thanks ever so much, Mr. S. Oh, there’s the 
bell, so I'll be hurrying along. . . . Goodbye. 


When a parent wants to teach his child to walk he does not stand him up, shout “Scram, 
Squirt,” and go over and sit down. Yet many a student council has been started off in 
this manner, with the disastrous results of “too much, too soon” handicapping proper 


development for a decade or more. 


Steps In Setting Up a Student Council 


ee basic reason for setting up a student 


council is to simulate, as nearly as possible, 

a democratic system and still complete the 
training of the individual as a social being. If 
the school is completely dominated by the admin- 
istrator, the student is living in an autocracy; if 
the school is dictated by a combination of the 
teaching staff and the administration, the situa- 
tion is a little better. Only by employing a device 
that permits the students themselves to participate 
to some advisable extent is a democratic set-up 
achieved. Obviously, the decision to include the 
students opens up the way for the many problems 
which immediately appear. 


The first requisite for forming a student coun- 
cil is that there be a definite need for it. No such 
body should ever be promoted or organized un- 
less that need exists and it can be seen that the 
need will continue. A special student-teacher com- 
mittee can be formed to make the initial studies. 


For many reasons the students cannot govern 
themselves, but they can participate in some deci- 
sions that will enable them to discover how de- 
mocracy works, and understand the responsibili- 
ties that citizenship entails. In addition to pre- 
paring the student to live successfully in a democ- 
racy, student participation should develop his 
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ability to direct his own affairs; it should increase 
his interest in the school and its purpose, goals, 
and activities; extend cooperation; increase mo- 
rale (because one is loyal to what one serves) ; 
teach that the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber often conflicts with individual desire; and it 
should develop leadership and other special abili- 
ties. Student participation is a “doing” situation, 
not a theoretical one. 


In planning to initiate a student council, the 
next step, after deciding that it is needed, is to 
define its areas of responsibility so that no mis- 
understandings will arise. This is most impor- 
tant. Many and many a student council has had 
serious difficulty because it did not appreciate its 
own area, or if it did, elected not to stay com- 
pletely inside it. These powers and duties must be 
stated in the constitution. 


Extracurricular activities represent the main 
area of the council’s responsibility. It helps to 
promote, coordinate, finance, and evaluate these. 
It ensures that each occupies its proper place. It 
weeds out organizations and activities that are 
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detrimental and those which no longer contribute. 
It evaluates and passes on new organizations and 
activities seeking recognition and establishment. 


The next step is to decide how the council shall 
be organized, its basis of membership. Shall it be 
composed of members elected by the various 
activities and other similar groups, from the stu- 
dent body as a whole, from the classes, from the 
home rooms? Shall ex officio members be in- 
cluded? Whatever the decision that answers the 
local need, it should ensure that the council repre- 
sents the whole school, and not special interests. 
The average student must feel that he is repre- 
sented. If the group is to be truly representative, 
it should be made up of students, teachers, and 
administrators. Perhaps, even, “school council” 
is a better idea and expression than “student coun- 
cil.” Naturally, in any case, its student member- 
ship will not be outweighed or dominated by its 
nonstudent membership. 


Irrespective of its form of membership, the 
council, especially in its initial stages, should be 
relatively small. A large council is unwieldy. And 
complicated machinery requires attention for 
maintenance that should be devoted to product. 


By the very processes of law and order, there 
must be a head whose veto power is unquestioned. 
This power should remain in the hands of the 
principal because he is directly responsible to the 
community for the actions and welfare of the 
school. This power should be clearly stated in the 
constitution. 


Although student membership should come 
from the student body by some form of open elec- 
tion or selection, the advisor should be officially 
appointed by the principal as authorized repre- 
sentative of the administration. A football team 
does not elect its coach and a student council 
should, similarly, have no choice whatever in the 
selection and appointment of its sponsor. Spon- 
sorship is a professional matter and responsibility 
for it belongs solely to the administration. 

It is important that both the school and the 
council understand that this body is not judicial 
in purpose, and should not act as a student court. 
Things that affect school spirit and morale may 
be the province of the council as long as these do 
not become judicial or punitive in nature. Natur- 
ally, the council’s area would not include matters 
of the curriculum as these properly belong to the 
faculty and administration. 

Evaluation is an important responsibility of 
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the council. In order to maintain health and 
vigor in the extracurricular activities program, 
continuous evaluation of the goals, materials, 
organizations, projects, successes and failures of 
all organized interests, groups, and events in the 
school, including the council’s own, must be con- 
tinuous. 


Council meetings should be open meetings. 
This group is elected to represent a constituency 
and the members of this constituency have a right 
to be completely informed. Secret meetings always 
bring suspicion and unrest and, inevitably, lack of 
wholesome respect. 


These, then, are some of the important items 
which must be considered and provided for in a 
proposed constitution. A serious study of the 
constitutions of a number of other schools is 
essential. Out of this study should come a consti- 
tution formulated with the local school’s particu- 
lar needs in mind. It will, of course, set the form 
of the council’s internal organization, and describe 
duties of officers, committees, and members. 


Once tentatively formed and carefully written 
out in detail, this proposed constitution is pre- 
sented for discussion to all the recognized groups, 
home rooms, or classes, of the school. Out of this 
discussion desirable alterations may come. Lastly, 
in its final form the constitution is offered to the 
entire school for formal adoption. 


Once the constitution is adopted, the election 
of members to the student council comes naturally 
and in order, as also does the council’s election of 
its own officers—if this is the plan approved—the 
decisions concerning projects and activities, and 
the appointment of appropriate committees. 


In a word, then, setting up a student council 
involves these steps: recognizing an actual need; 
studying the fundamental purposes and principles 
underlying student participation; preparing a 
constitution which specifically details areas of 
responsibility, type of organizational procedure, 
election of council members, and internal organi- 
zation of the council, and commissioning of sub- 
groups. Incidentally, most of these steps are just 
as necessary in the reorganization of an old, not- 
too-successful student council. 


Finally, it is important to emphasize that the 
council should not start off too ambitiously. Start- 
ing small and growing bigger is one of nature’s 
basic laws; and it is just as basic in the student 
council. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 








THIS IS HER LIFE 


A very appropriate and effective testimonial 
assembly program can be built around the life and 
activities of a retiring teacher. One of the best 
ways of reflecting these is through flashbacks, 
such as the following. 

In the first scene the retired teacher, prefer- 
ably herself, is shown seated drowsily in a rocking 
chair at one side of the stage, with an open book 
on her lap or a pet at her feet. She goes to sleep 
and dreams about some of the events of her life— 
which are presented in proper order by student 
actors. 

Preschool Girlhood. Here she runs to the door, 
greets her brother and sister who have just come 
from school, asks them about it, or listens atten- 
tively as they talk about today’s experiences and 
tomorrow’s plans. A small child of this age makes 
for reality but she will probably be too young to 
ask questions. However, she can listen carefully 
and show interest in entering school herself. 

First Day of School. This may be shown (1) by 
the girl getting ready for school and leaving home 
with her mother, (2) entering school and being 
welcomed by the teacher, or (3) in a typical class- 
room setting with a few other pupils. This third 
possibility is, obviously, more difficult to stage 
than the first two. 

High School. Depicted (1) in a classroom set- 
ting with teacher and students in formal class, or 
(2) in a home setting in which she and three or 
four of her classmates discuss the school, its peo- 
ple and activities. 

College. Shown by (1) the girl entering college 
and being welcomed and properly oriented by the 
dean and students or (2) she and her classmates, 
still in caps and gowns and clutching their diplo- 
mas, talk about old times and future plans. 

First Teaching. May be presented in the form 
of (1) an interview with her new principal, (2) a 
conversation with a few faculty colleagues, or (3) 
opening her first class. 

Later Teaching. (1) Depicting a classroom ses- 
sion, (2) a faculty meeting, or (3) a conference with 
a group of students responsible for some extracur- 
ricular activity, newspaper, yearbook, student 
council, club, etc. 

Awakening. Finally the sleeping teacher 
awakens, and makes appropriate comments to her- 
self or her pet about the richness of her teaching 
experience. 
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Formal Presentation, The dream over, the 
teacher is called to the center of the stage where 
she is presented with an appropriate school gift by 
the president of the student council. 

Although some of the scenes may have an 
element of comedy, embarrassing situations, activ- 
ities, costumes, and lines are entirely out of place. 
The tone of the production should be of a serious, 
and not of a funny, nature. Scenes should be care- 
fully rehearsed in order to ensure a smooth and 
dignified dramatic performance. If desired, and 
the pictures are available, some of the scenes may 
be shown by means of slides or reflected photo- 
graphs. 

Period clothing, books and other materials, and 
pictures of hair styling, may come from parents 
and community friends, Except for the final one 
or two scenes, there should be no attempt to repro- 
duce the teacher facially or physically. 


A CONVENTION OF BOOK MAKERS 


This historical program represents a formal 
meeting of several of the world’s famous book 
makers. All, or a part of it, may be based upon 
Alexander’s illustrations in the Congressional Li- 
brary, Washington, D. C. (An inexpensive book- 
let containing reproductions, descriptions, and 
explanations may be purchased from this source.) 

Father Time handles this convention, intro- 
ducing the book makers in proper historical order. 
Upon being introduced, each book maker tells 
about his age or period, his materials and methods, 
the time required, and other pertinent details, 
wherever possible illustrating taern with models 
or replicas by slides or reflected pictures, or by 
other means. 

Where necessary, as in the case of hieroglyph- 
ics, picture writing, wampum, and illustrated 
manuscript, large-scale reproduction should be 
employed in order to show the details of the sys- 
tem more clearly. 

Some of these numbers may be presented in 
the form of “living pictures” or tableeux, mod- 
eled after the Alexander illustrations, In each 
case the Book Maker explains the picture. A 
tableau is tiring to its members, so it should be 
rather short. 

Another possible variation is for a “book” to be 
introduced in a skit showing several individuals 
grouped around it, reading it, or in the case of a 
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modern group, trying to understand it. For exam- 
ple, a group of sightseers may be shown standing 
around a totem pole, listening to an explanation 
by an Indian or Eskimo. 

Because of the great differences in time repre- 
sented, and in order to make each story most effec- 
tive, appropriate costuming and makeup are 
essential. 

The following are illustrative of “book” possi- 
bilities: 

Oral Tradition 

The Cairn 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics 

Indian Picture Writing and Wampum 
The Early Scroll 

The Manuscript Book 

The Illuminated Manuscript 

The Modern Book 

If the assembly period is rather short, or it is 
desired to present each book in rather detailed 
fashion, a series of correlated programs, rather 
than a single presentation, is advisable. 


MUSICAL JUGS 


A unique assembly program, or a number in 
a program, can came out of a cooperative activ- 
ity of the music and physics departments, or music 
and science clubs. It is especially appropriate 
when physics students are studying the topic of 
sound. This is a presentation by the Musical Jug 
Band (Juggers, Bottlers, or what have you). 

The instruments are jugs and bottles partially 
filled with water. The notes are produced by the 
players blowing across the openings of their in- 
struments. The player, of course, must learn to 
hold his instrument properly. The larger jugs are 
placed upon stands or a low table in front of the 
seated players. 

The first step in developing a Jug Band is to 
select the players tentatively, and collect various 
kinds of jugs and bottles. More than will be 
needed should be collected, and proper discardings 
made after experimentation. 

The second step is to develop the scale, the 
starting point of which will be middle C on the 
piano. This is arrived at by selecting one of the 
larger jugs and adding or subtracting water until 
it is properly tuned. The player then takes his 
assigned seat. Each other instrument is made 
similarly, up the scale. For ordinary purposes, an 
octave only is necessary. If desired, a few lower 
and higher notes may be added. 

The third step is for the members to learn to 
play the scale, in proper pitch, each with about the 
same volume, and to merge the notes smoothly 
without overlapping or underlapping. All this 
takes practice. 
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The fourth step is to learn a “piece,” some sim- 
ple, well-known melody. (Later even the school 
song may be learned.) For this the director points 
to the notes (players) in the proper order. 


With practice the band may play two notes at 
the same time, or even three or four in proper 
combination. For a two-note harmonization the 
director points with both hands or both index 
fingers. 


This band may not only play by itself but also 
with piano or school band or orchestral accom- 
paniment or background, with, of course, its own 
parts emphasized. For such a number with another 
organization it may be necessary for the Jug Band 
to tune its instruments beforehand. Playing with 
the piano, this re-tuning is not necessary. 


This presentation will convulse the audience 
and, unless forestalled, may also convulse the 
players and ruin their numbers. Proper warning 
and practice will help to prevent this catastrcphe. 


Extra comedy may be brought in during the 
playing of the scale by a member, say the fourth 
or fifth, misplaying his note. The director stops, 
tears his hair, stamps his foot, and then discovers 
that the player’s “music” is upside down. He turns 
it right side up and the scale is played accurately. 
“Music scores” of various kinds—pieces of maga- 
zines or newspapers, textbooks, a mail order cata- 
logue, a sweat shirt, etc., may also be used for 
purposes of comedy. But comedy should not be 
overdone. 


Preferably the band should not be costumed. 
If desired, the director may be made up and 
dressed in comical fashion. However, this will 
probably detract from the performance of the 
players. The main idea is a lesson in sound, not 
comedy. There will be enough of this anyway. 


A demonstration of a few notes, or the entire 
scale for that matter, and an explanation of the 
reasons for the differences in pitch, make a proper 
beginning for this program. 





SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS SPONSORS! 
Can’‘t answer all of their questions? 
Want to be able to show them as well as tell them? 
Then you need... 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
By Erwin F. Karner and 
Christobel M. Cordell 
A practical, how-to-do-it book for school newspapers, 
yearbooks, and magazines. Dozens of Iilustrations. 
A handy book for every publications room. 
Why not have a copy in yours? 

8Y2”"x11”, 210 pgs., offset printed, paperbound, 1959. 

Send $2.50 (postpaid) to 


J. Weston Walch, Publisher, 1145 Congress Street 
Portiand, Maine 
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Car versus Football 

Paradoxically, in some cases, the same parents 
who will not let a boy go out for football because 
it is too dangerous will buy him an automobile 
or a “hot rod” and think nothing of it. From the 
viewpoint of the boy’s scholastic achievements 
and his safety, statistics prove conclusively that 
the most dangerous thing the parent can do is 
to give him uninhibited freedom with an auto- 
mobile. 


Don’t Fear Criticism 

The galleries are full of critics. They play no 
ball. They fight no fights. They make no mis- 
takes because they attempt nothing. Down in the 
arena are the doers. They make mistakes because 
they will attempt many things. 

The man who makes no mistakes lacks bold- 
ness and the spirit of adventure. He is the one 
who never tries anything. He is the brake on 
the wheel of progress. 

And yet it cannot be truly said he makes no 
mistakes because the biggest mistake he makes 
is the very fact that he tries nothing, does noth- 
ing except criticize those who do things.—Masonic 
Journal. 


Education Is the Best Insurance 


What’s the best insurance against a recession? 
A college education. During the 1958 recession 
a college graduate had almost twice as good a 
chance of holding his job as did a person with 
an elementary school education. 

A study made by the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center in cooperation with the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census showed that a college 
graduate had a 90 per cent chance of being em- 
ployed for the full year, a high school graduate 
had a 75 per cent chance, and a person with less 
than nine years of formal education only a 50 
per cent chance. 


Talk Costs Money 

When boy talks to girl on the campus of Kar- 
achi University in Pakistan, he may be fined one 
dollar. Why? Well, it seems that Pakistan coeds, 
having won the right to uncover their faces, are 
painting them with lipstick, eye shadow and the 
like. The new scenery has been driving the male 
students to distraction—so much so that the uni- 
versity has just had the worst examination results 
in its history. After due consideration, the school 
officials came up with what they hope is a solu- 
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tion: the boys can look at the girls for free, but 
conversation costs them money.—Youth Leaders 
Digest. 


California Association of Directors of Activities 


In nearly all large high schools, and in many 
medium-sized ones, there is a Director of Activi- 
ties who is responsible for the organization, pro- 
motion, and administration of the school’s extra- 
curricular activities. Often these are full-time 
activity officers; sometimes they are deans, 
guidance directors, counselors, administrators, 
and teachers with part-time loads. Usually they 
have a properly equipped office and the necessary 
office help. 

California is pioneering the way towards state 
organizations of these directors through its State 
Association of Activity Directors. 


School Neatness Competition 

Quite a number of schools have achieved 
“school neatness” by means of a school-wide com- 
petition. In this, the student council or other cen- 
tral student body organizes the building and 
grounds into somewhat comparable areas and then 
assigns each to a particular home room which is 
responsible for neatness of that area—and also its 
own home room. These areas and corresponding 
home rooms are rated each day, the ratings being 
posted on the school bulletin board. 

Ratings may be of four general types. The first 
is descriptive, “Unsatisfactory,” “Satisfactory,” or 
“Highly Satisfactory,” or “Not Neat,” “Neat,” or 
“Very Neat.” A second plan is to use the school’s 
marking system, A, B, C, etc., and a third is to 
rate on a percentage system. The fourth plan is 
to rate on the basis of a point plan, ranging, say 
from 0 to 5. 

The first plan has the advantage of emphasiz- 
ing the purpose of the competition, but the other 
three allow for greater variation in markings. Of 
course, in the last three plans the judging must be 
done more accurately. 

Naturally, all students must be familiarized 
with the standards upon which ratings are made. 
Each home room may appoint a Neatness Commit- 
tee for each week or other period, or the entire 
room may act as this committee. In order to keep 
all home rooms “on their toes,” no regular time for 
inspections is set. Inspections may come at any 
and all times after school opens. This time is set 
by the chairman on the day of the inspection and 
is not disclosed until he calls his group together. 
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Guaranteed Printing Plates by a 39-year-old En- 


graving Firm with a good reputation, operating 
a Union Shop with Union Craftsmen. 
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If, as is possible, some member is discovered 
deliberately “de-neating” the area of some other 
home room, his room is rated ZERO for the day 
and the rating explained on the bulletin board. 


New Student Science Group 


Future Scientists of America is a new organi- 
zation for sciencc-interested students in secondary 
schools. The only science youth group designed 
and administered for school science personnel, 
FSA has been planned to function as an extra- 
curricular student activity. Charters are being 
issued by the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Address—1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The National School Newspaper Service 


In addition to its regular service, The National 
School Newspaper Service has established a spe- 
cial service, through which school and college 
newspapers will be analyzed and constructively 
criticized much more thoroughly and completely. 

In this service two or three spaced copies of a 
newspaper are analyzed and criticized and re- 
turned to the school staff; at the end of the school 
year three subsequently published papers are sim- 
ilarly studied and reported on. 

The expense of this special service is, Colle- 
giate, $20, and Scholastic, $17.50, as against $10 
and $9 respectively for the regular service. Ad- 
dress—National School Newspaper Service, c/o 
National School Yearbook Association, Box 597, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Archery Becoming More Popular 

And it should, because it is a sport that can be 
fitted nicely into the physical education or sports 
program of almost any school. Outdoor space re- 
quirements are small, and indoor adaptations are 
easily made. Equipment is inexpensive. The sport 
is not necessarily time-consuming. It can be 
either individual or group activity. It can be 
readily shaped into the time schedule for either 
long or short periods. And it is a good alternative 
for strenuous outdoor sports, such as hockey, when 
the weather is hot. 


Teachers Provide Scholarships 

The Sachem Central Teachers Association, 
Lake Ronkonoma, Long Island, New York, has 
established two $500 scholarships to be awarded 
each year to outstanding members of the graduat- 
ing class of Sachem High School who plan to enter 
teaching. The selection of awardees is based upon 
school records in curricular and extracurricular 
activities, character, personality, and professional 
ambitions. 
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A FULL PAGE OF 
RECOGNITION 


At commencement time last spring, Santa 
Monica High School (California) ran a full-page 
ad in the Santa Monica Evening Outlook an- 
nouncing scholastic award winners of the senior 
class. The ad carried a group of award winners, 
a picture of school counselors and administrators, 
a listing of scholarships, and other items of 
interest. 


The ad was paid for by the Associated Student 
Body of Santa Monica High School, with the 
statement, “The Santa Monica High School As- 
sociated Student Body wishes to honor the seniors 
who have won scholastic awards and to express 
appreciation to the individuals, business and com- 
munity organizations, and colleges and uni- 
versities assisting them in furthering their 
education. 


“The Associated Student Body also wishes to 
thank the Samohi faculty, who have given seniors 
the excellent preparation required of scholarship 
recipients, and the counselors and Faculty Schol- 
arship Committee, who have worked tirelessly to 
promote the scholarship program.” 


EVER TRY STRING 
PRINTING? 


Ordinary string, cardboard, glue, printer’s ink 
and a roller, plus a little ingenuity, can produce 
all sorts of intriguing shapes and patterns which 
can be reproduced for posters, signs, giveaways, 
program covers, and other items. 


The procedure is very simple. Move around 
on the cardboard several pieces of string until 
you have the design that suits you. Then glue 
the string to the cardboard and trim off the ends. 
Roll on printer’s ink. Place the design, ink side 
down, on a sheet of paper, cardboard, or other 
material and rub the back side of the string 
board vigorously. 


Your “cut” can be used over and over again 
by re-inking it. Using several pieces of news- 
paper as a pad under the material being printed 
will help to make even, unsmudged, and artistic 
reproductions. 
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A SKIN DIVING CLUB 


Three years ago Robert Kinnear organized a 
skin diving club at Grosse Pointe, Michigan, High 
School. This is now a well organized group of 40 
members. 


Prospective members of the Club must be able 
to swim 300 yards on the surface and 10 yards 
underwater. Those who pass must then purchase 
a face mask, fins, and basic textbook and prepare 
themselves for additional tests. 


Included in these tests are those on weekly 
reading assignments, plus a final examination at 
the end of the course. Those who pass are allowed 
to try out the SCUBA (self-contained underwater 
breathing apparatus) of the dozen or so members 
who own this equipment. 


In addition to the usual activities of practicing 
in the pool, participating in water shows, exhibit- 
ing and demonstrating diving equipment, etc., 
there is an annual field trip to Higgins Lake where 
the members put their knowledge into actual out- 
door underwater use. 





Among The Books 











POINTERS ON PRODUCING THE SCHOOL 
PLAY, by Helen Louise Miller, is, as its name 
might indicate, designed for the less-experienced 
school play director. 


The author’s main emphasis is upon choosing 
and staging the play—the director’s work with 
the play and the actors. The book covers the 
related topics of selecting the play, casting, re- 
hearsing (a good section), performing, producing, 
costume-making, properties, and make-up, plus 
a section on “post-performance” activities. A 
helpful glossary is included. 


Because these are not its concerns, the highly 
particularized arts and crafts of stage building, 
set painting, lighting, tickets, publicity, adver- 
tising, and other business matters are left to 
specialists. Copies may be ordered from Plays, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., price, $2.95. 
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What You May Need 











GYM FLOOR ROLLER SKATE WHEELS 

Because of damage roller skating is rarely 
permitted on gymnasium floors. However, suit- 
able replacement wheels are now available which 
may be used. Contact your local dealer in sport- 
ing goods. Naturally, you should ask for and 
expect a discount on volume orders. 


ARE YOU A POSTER-MAKER? 

“Freehand Lettering,” by H. Wilmot Richard- 
son, should be a very helpful book for producers 
of school posters, mottoes, scrolls, monograms, 
greeting cards, bookplates, and other items. 

The detailed and fully illustrated stroke-by- 
stroke descriptions show how to draw in all com- 
monly used scripts (and indicates for what pur- 
poses each is best suited), covering the complete 
processes of sketching, inking, finishing, reducing 
and enlarging, and devising the final layout.— 
Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Price, $4.95. 


CHILDREN’S ART MONTH SET FOR MARCH 


March, 1961, will introduce the first Children’s 
Art Month, the purpose of which is to emphasize 
the value and importance of participating art for 
the development of all children. Nation-wide pub- 
licity will be given through newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television. 

This Art Month is being sponsored by The 
Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute, Inc., a 
nonprofit association of American manufacturers 
formed in 1936 to establish high quality standards 
for crayons, water colors, paints and craft materi- 
als and to be of service to the industry, the school 
and the public. 

Suggestions for participation and publicity 
material may be obtained from the Institute at 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





Com edy Cues 


Birds of a Feather 


He was driving down Clark Street when his 
eye was caught by two shapely girls on the side- 
walk. Luckily he was driving only ten miles an 
hour—because he failed to see the light turn red, 
and rammed the car ahead. 

The door of the car in front opened, and a tall 
muscular man began to unfold himself in sections. 
He walked purposefully toward the other car and 
put his large hands on the window ledge. Sticking 
his head through the window, his voice boomed: 
“That’s okay, buddy I was watchin’ ’em too!”—Ex. 


wk we 
Broad Hint 


A boy was sent by his doting parents to a pri- 
vate boarding school. He had been strictly en- 
joined to write home regularly and tell them all 
about himself and his new life. 

At the end of a week his first letter arrived. 

“There are 370 boys here,” he wrote. “I wish 
there were 369.”—Ex. 

=e £.& 
Quick Repair 

Highway departments, please note. The motor- 
ist traveling in a remote section of the country 
stopped at a farmhouse for directions. 

“How are the roads around here?” he asked. 

“Fine,” came the native’s reply. “We’ve abol- 
ished bad roads in this country.” 

“Sort of a big job, wasn’t it?” asked the 
motorist. 

“Nope,” the farmer replied, “wherever the 
going is especially hard, we don’t call it a road, 
we call it a detour.” 











GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Furnished in pre-printed master carbon units for 
any liquid (spirit or direct process) duplicator. 


7th srade—"You Are Growing Up” 
8th grade—" You Are A Teen-ager” 
9th grade—"Beginning High School” 


G. A. Eichler Albert M. Lerch 


The Continental Press, Inc. 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 





if you want a FOREIGN JOB or PEN PAL 
you are advised to advertise in — 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
(THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH FOR STUDENTS) 


If you want a really acceptable gift to send foreign 

language —_ with little ss 4 ha lish, you 

could not better than sen ULAR 

MONTHLY “PICTORIAL IN SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH. it 

is used as a supplementary reader by all grades in 

the schools of 63 countries. 

Subscription: $1.25. (10 copies a year to 
any address.) 

Small advertisements: 
abbreviations. 

Specimen Copy: 25c. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED, 
Watford, Herts., England 


Please 
send 
check 
with 
order. 


P.O. BOX 113, 
60 MARKET ST., 


10c a word. No 
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Fishing for 


recreation 





ideas? 


you need 


Keerattou 


the magazine that’s full of ideas for fun. Teachers, leaders, intro- 
duce your students to recreation interests and activities that can 


carry over to adult life; that enrich leisure hours now and later on. 
One year $5.00 Single Copy $.60 


(Tear off and return) 


To: NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth St., New York 11 


Please send me [_] subscriptions. Cheek for enclosed. 
Name 
Organization or School 


Address 
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THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


By HARRY C. McKOWN 


This 352-page book was designed to be of immediate practical help to stu- 
dent council members and sponsors, both experienced and inexperienced. 

It gives the entire story of the student council — What, How, Why, When, 
Where, and By Whom. 

Its material is appropriate for upper-grade and junior high as well as sen- 
ior high school. 

In many schools it is “required reading” for all new council members. 

It is widely used as a textbook in student council workshops and confer- 
ences. 

ww 

The following chapter headings indicate the completeness of its coverage 
of all phases of student council organization and activities. 

% The Origin and Development of Participation in School Control 

% Principles Underlying Student Participation 
*% Types of Student Council Organization 
* Initiating the Student Council 
%* Constitution and Bylaws 
% Nomination and Election Procedures 
% Internal Organization of the Council 
% Council Activities and Projects 
% Financial Administration of School Activities 
% The Student Court 
% The Student Council Sponsor 
% Evaluating the Student Council 

This book should be readily available to ALL student council members and 
sponsors. Many councils ensure this by having several copies. 

Paying for this book out of student council funds is perfectly logical and 
justifiable. 

You can have an improved student council at low cost. 


Price $4.00 
Published by 


McGRAW-HILL Book COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Autographed copies from the author, ‘Cede Knox froma Minois 
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